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REGIONAL DECENTRALIZATION OF INDUSTRY 


i 


F recent years it has been observed that 

despite the persistent belief in industrial 

giantism and centralization, there has 
been a trend to establish industries in the 
smaller towns and in the country. This slow 
exodus from the big cities and the hitherto fav- 
ored locations had, of course, no ideological 
reason. Employers desired particularly to es- 
cape the influence of labor unions, etc. To pro- 
vide employees with homes and gardens of their 
own, thus making them property minded, was 


considered a stabilizing and appeasing factor. 


It became apparent that shifting the risk— 
arising out of fixed costs—from capital to the 
laborers is a two-edged sword. The savings in 
variable costs (1. e., wages, contributions to so- 
cial insurance, etc.) often do not balance the 
losses resulting from too frequent and too high 
a rate of labor turnover (i. e., losses through 
expenses in hiring and training, wastage of raw 
materials and tools, wage fluctuations, etc.). 

In smaller communities where lower real es- 
tate values enable the workers to own homes 
and where there are fewer opportunities to quit 
and go to work in plants paying higher wages, 
the incentive for them to remain with the same 
firm is greater. Similarly, the same trained 
men can be more easily re-employed when a 
slump has ended. However, binding the labor- 
er to a certain plant or locality and weakening 
his bargaining power by separating him from 
the mass of his fellow workers involve social 
dangers that should not be overlooked. The 
“company town” developed by shrewd industri- 
alists as a means to enjoy the benefits of sweat- 
ed labor is certainly anti-social, as Lewis Mum- 
ford points out.') 

But at the same time there are other reasons 
—inducing industries to leave the cities and 
densely populated manufacturing districts— 
which offer definite social advantages. The de- 
velopment of electric power has, as the German 
social philosopher G. v. Hertling accurately 
predicted almost a half-century ago, resulted in 
substantially lowered cost so that industrial 
power is increasingly “purchased in the form 
of electrical current supplied from central sta- 


1) The Culture of Cities, p. 395. 


tions, making possible the achievement of maxi- 
mum utilization of other productive factors at 
minimum costs upon a much smaller scale of 
ee ... than was heretofore considered pos- 
sible.”’ 

To this statement M. W. Watkins adds: “It 
is not inconceivable therefore on this account 
alone that the movement toward ever larger 
scale of output may have been arrested and 
even reversed.) Electric power is conducive 
to decentralization, while the steam engine ex- 
erted a centralizing effect. Electric power can 
be transmitted everywhere, whereas the trans- 
mission of kinetic energy—by chain, transmis- 
sion belt, shaft, etc.—provided by a crank, over 
a considerable distance is not practicable, or at 
least not economical. In other words, while the 
steam engine restricted production to its im- 
mediate location, i. e., to a factory, production 
can now be distributed along the power lines 
to more or less independent manufacturing 
units. Electric power can be furnished to them 
at a cost no greater than to the larger consum- 
ers. But if a manufacturing plant finds it more 
economical and convenient to produce its own 
electric power, and so long as this condition 
obtains, the factory must still be near the pow- 
er house (turbine and generator), since it 
would not be economical for a single plant to 
obtain its power from too great a distance (e. 
g., a coal field or waterfall). 

Of course it is true the transition from steam 
to electricity as propulsion power of manufac- 
turing machinery is not too recent a develop- 
ment. Hence it is only natural to ask why, de- 
spite the enormously increased use of electric 
power, industry did not accordingly decentra- 
lize. The chief reason is the almost supersti- 
tious assumption in many cases that only large 
industrial units are capable of lower production 
costs, or in other words that manufacturing 
on a huge scale is the “open sesame” to business 
success. Glenn Frank remarks in this connec- 
tion that “even the critics who realize that with 
transmissible power, large-scale industry can 
decentralize, doubt that it will, for they have 


2) “Large-Scale Production,” Encyclopedia of the 
Social Sciences, Vol. IX, p. 175. 
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recently assumed that we could not have mass 
production without centralization, and so they 
have said that we could not remedy the human 
evils of centralization, without renouncing mass 
production.’?) But according to the same writ- 
er, the prospect is “that technical developments 
in the generation, the transmission, and the sale 
of electric power will ultimately make possible 
the carrying on of mass production more profit- 
able in a decentralized than in a centralized in- 
dustry.’’*) 

If decentralization is possible even in the case 
of large-scale production, how much more prac- 
tical must it not prove when applied to small 
or more diversified production. Ten years ago 
S. Crowther, assistant to Henry Ford, drew at- 
tention to the fact that from the moment it be- 
came possible to make parts that were really 
interchangeable and required no fitting, “the 
reason for large factories vanished in all of 
those industries where the finished product was 
only an assembly of parts ...5) For then, 
Crowther continues, “those parts could more 
cheaply be assembled at the point where the 
product was to be used than at the factory.” 
Obviously the parts do not require so much 
shipping space as the finished product. The ad- 
vantages to assembling at the point of use, how- 
ever, are not exhausted by the savings in 
freight charges, as Crowther rightly empha- 
sized, for this would suggest only that the pro- 
ducing plant leave the job of composition to the 
consignee or wholesale dealer. 

Standardization of all parts and cheap elec- 
tric power, however, will make it possible for 
each small divisional factory or manufacturer 
of parts to be established in the area most con- 
venient regarding distance to sources of raw 
material and to the respective places of assem- 
bly and sale. From this Glenn Frank concludes 
that it “is probably only a question of time un- 
til American industry will stop the complete 
manufacture and assembly of all the parts of 
complicated machines and of even simpler com- 
modities in great industrial centers.’®) The 
worker will then no longer need go to the pow- 
er, aS in a machine industry depending on the 
steam engine, but the power can be taken to 
the worker.*) 

Those promoting or predicting this kind of 
decentralization do not of course expect to see 
“steel rails made in basement kitchens” (Crow- 
ther), but they agree with P. L. Alford of the 
American Engineering Council, that “electric 
power is making industry more mobile as re- 
gards location and is probably contributing to 
a reduction in prime cost.’’’) Equally devoid 
of romanticism is the statement by E. S. Brad- 
ford who, with Henry Ford, maintains that 


3) The Annals, May, 1980, p. 177. 

4) Ibid. 

5) The Annals, Vol. CXLIX, No. 288, p. 25. 

6) Wrank, op. cit, p. 177. 

7) Address delivered by Glenn Frank at the Midwest 
Power Conference in Chicago, February, 1928. 

8) Recent Economic Changes, Vol. I, 1929, 10, We73 
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cheap power will operate as a force making for 
decentralization. “When a power line,” Brad- 
ford declares, “makes electric current availabie 
at low cost anywhere along its hundred miles 
of connected poles and transformers, there is 
less reason to locate new plant construction 
within city limits ... Why not, therefore, go 
to the villages? Cheap power and cheap trans- 
port work together to this end. A motor truck 
on a hard road serves to bring in supplies and 
take away finished products .. .’’®) 

Not only electricity but other hitherto unused 
capacities and small-scale power sources could 
be utilized by smaller units, whose rhythm of 
work is less perfect and whose operation and 
speed need not be co-ordinated as rigorously as 
in a big plant. Among such power sources are 
water, wind, sun-heat, internal combustion en- 
gines that burn wood, heavy oils, gasoline, coal, 
gas, etc.,!9) inventions and devices which are 
not new and should have been employed long 
ago to bring about a more even development 
of local resources along with better local distri- 
bution of industry and better utilization of the 
scattered power and raw material sources. 
Ralph Borsodi is correct in his assertion that 
the factory system should have attained the 
peak of its development with the perfection of 
the reciprocating steam engine and thereafter 
the process of shifting production from the 
home and the neighborhood to the distant fac- 
tory should have ended.!*) 

It should have been realized by industry that 
smallness was coming to be a prerequisite of 
efficiency and good management, not only be- 
cause the possibility of a “confederation” of 
industrial organization (i. e., removing the lo- 
cal plants from administration by the principal 
establishment) means that the central manage- 
ment will be relieved of a constantly increasing 
burden and freed from the danger of growing 
officialdom, but also because smallness once 
again draws the laborer more closely to the 
means of production. His interest in his work 
and the management is thus promoted. Neigh- 
borhood-scale manufacturing means closer 
adaptation of the respective producing unit to 
the opportunities, needs and changing condi- 
tions of the surrounding area. 

In his work on Modern Economic Society S. 
H. Slichter contends that small enterprises 
“are likely to excel in the power to adjust them- 
selves to changes in the business situations,’’!2) 
because their fixed costs are relatively small 
and hence they are able to cut expenses during 
pee of poor business. 

e report on the changing structure of in- 
dustry by W. L. Thorp points to the social ad- 
vantages of a more even spread of industry 
as “it tends to destroy the dependence of 

%) The Annals, March, 1925, p. 91. 

10) As their power can sometimes be economically 


stored, even a certain continuity and r i 
ply is guaranteed. y ae EC 


11) Review of Reviews, April, 1937. 
12) New York, 1931, p. 135.” 
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areas upon single types of activity for the live- 
lihood.” “Diversification of industry,” Thorp 
maintains, “means less violent depressions and 
less excited prosperities since the various in- 
dustries do not move in exact accord, and their 
average will tend to be more stable than single 
industries. The advantages of local concentra- 
tion have long been sung, but the day of diversi- 
fication has come. It should be a happier one 
for many communities.” “Whenever the popu- 
lation moves away from congested centers, the 
ils of urbanization will gradually be overcome 
(Bradford). (To be concluded) 
FRANZ MUELLER 


St. Thomas College, 
St. Paul 


THE SOVEREIGNTY OF THE 
PEOPLE IN MEDIEVAL AND 
MODERN THEORY 


(Concluded) 
N the basis of the doctrine of the sover- 
eignty of the people Cusanus constructs 
the representative system of Church and 
State. The elected ruler is merely the execu- 
tive of the law, the representative of the body 
from which he derives his authority. His 
function as the guiding representative is more 
perfect the more he is in immediate contact 
with his constituency. Thus a bishop, who like 
all other officials is an elected representative, 
more exactly represents the Church than does 
the pope. The principle that authority emanates 
from the people does not conflict with the teach- 
ing of St. Paul, that all power is derived from 
God. 

The power of God, Cusanus tells us, works in 
and through the people and thus ultimately all 
power is derived from Him (De concord. Cath., 
Ill, 4, 25). In no way does Cusanus suggest, 
as did Marsilius and Occam, that representa- 
tives shall be chosen by the people in constitu- 
encies and according to the number of votes. In 
cases of tyranny the people have the right to 
depose the rulers. The best form of govern- 
ment, to his way of thinking, is the elective 
monarchy. 

Nicholas Cusanus was soon disillusioned by 
the radicalism displayed by the democratic con- 
ciliarists in the Council at Basel; in conse- 
quence, he came over to the papal side, a posi- 
tion he had attacked for so many years. In 
1449 he was created a cardinal and died in 
1464 at Todi, Italy. Other advocates of the 
conciliar theory were also alarmed at the rebel- 
lious and schismatic attitude adopted by the 
majority of the Council and with the dissolution 
of the Council of Basel in 1443 the conciliar 
movement in the Church came to an end; it 
remained an element in the democratic phi- 
losophy of the State, however.') 

1) Dunning, W. A. A History of Political Theories, 


Ancient and Medieval, New York, 1902, pp. 270-76; 
Carlyle, R. W. and A. J. A History of Medieval Po- 
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The theory of the sovereignty of the people 
served to curtail papal influence and to repress 
aggressions by emperors and kings during the 
Middle Ages. It led to the deposition of King 
Richard Il of England (in 1300) and of Em- 
peror Wenceslas of Germany (in 1400). Like- 
wise was it instrumental in more modern times 
in dethroning the Catholic rulers of Holland, 
England and Scotland in order to replace them 
with Protestant rulers. The theory was em- 
ployed by Protestant subjects in England to de- 
throne and execute their legitimate Protestant 
sovereign. Catholics and Protestants alike ap- 
pealed to it in the Religious Wars in France 
against their lawful kings: by Catholics against. 
Henry III (1574-89) owing to his abandonment 
of the Catholic League, and by Protestants 
against Charles [X and his successor owing to 
the murder of Protestants on Bartholomew’s 
Day in 1572. 

A striking example of how political writers 
might change their views is furnished by the 
writers during the time of Henry IV of France. 
As long as he was Protestant the Catholic 
writers attacked and the Protestants defended 
him. After he had become a Catholic (in 1593) 
the positions were reversed: the Catholics who 
had preached the doctrine of the sovereignty 
of the people—which had led to the assassina- 
tion of Henry III and had prompted their re- 
sistance to Henry 1V—reverted to the dogma 
of absolute passive submission to the sovereign, 
while the Protestants, who had preached the 
latter tenet, embraced the aggressive doctrines. 
the Catholics had abandoned. 

Thus it is clear that the doctrine of the sov- 
ereignty of the people altered its character 
with changing conditions. The Catholic priest 
John Boucher (d. 1646) attempted to justify 
the murder of King Henry III of France be- 
cause he had deserted the Catholic cause. The 
Puritan poet and political pamphleteer John 
Milton attempted to justify the murder of the 
Protestant King Charles I of England (behead- 
ed in 1649) because he would not sacrifice the 
Anglican Church to the Presbyterian Puritans. 
Truly in the course of time the theory of popu- 
lar sovereignty was made to serve the most. 
varied and opposite purposes. A Catholic king 
who upheld the Catholic religion was decried 
by his Protestant subjects as a tyrant fit to be 
deposed. On the other hand, a Protestant king 
who upheld the Protestant religion was brand- 
ed a tyrant by his Catholic subjects. 

This doctrine was extended during the 
American Revolutionary War to non-religious 
mercantile matters. Two-thirds of the Decla- 
ration of Independence are concerned with the 
proof that England had violated the Constitu- 
tion and for these reasons “eternal separation”’ 
was made necessary and accordingly King 
litical Theory in the West. Vol. VI, London, 1936, pp. 
169-71; Gierke, Otto. Johannes Althusius, 4th Aufl, 
Breslau, 1929, pp. 126, 180-31, 133-35; Lenz, Jos. in 


Staatslexikon, s. v. Nikolaus Cusanus, Vol. III, Frei- 
burg, 1929, Col. 1598-1601. 
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George III was deposed by the founders of the 
American. Republic. It is doubtful whether 
the theory of the sovereignty of the people in- 
fluenced the Declaration, since those truths are 
expressed only in the preamble, which is not 
part of the legal document. All contemporary 
comments on the Declaration by protagonists 
of the American cause do not mention the 
truths embodied in the preamble; hence the 
constitutional violations, and not the “self-evi- 
dent truths,” justified the secession from Eng- 
land.?) 

The theory of popular sovereignty has of 
late lost some of its one-time prestige among 
Catholic philosophers. The havoc wrought by 
that extreme democratic system has led some 
of the foremost Catholic thinkers to re-examine 
the claims of the doctrine and these have been 
found wanting.?) The greatest opponent of the 
theory of the sovereignty of the people is Pope 
Leo XIII. In his encyclical letter Diuturnum, 
dated June 29, 1881, the Pontiff, having re- 
pudiated certain erroneous conclusions reached 
by advocates of the doctrine of popular sover- 
elignty, lays down these principles: “It is in 
full accord with Catholic teaching that those 
who are to accede to supreme power may be 
elected in certain cases and according to the 
judgment of the people. By such election the 
sovereign is indeed designated, but the rights 
pertaining to power are not conferred, nor is 
the governmental power transferred by it; 
merely the individual, who is to exercise such 
power, is designated.” 

This is the so-called designation theory of 
Leo XIII. At first sight it would appear this 
doctrine is a complete repudiation of the teach- 
ing of St. (Cardinal) Robert Bellarmine and 
the Scholastics of the past and present. Cer- 
tain Catholic philosophers ignored the teaching 
of the Pope, and continued to circulate their 
“pet theory” of popular sovereignty, even go- 
ing so far as to set down the doctrine of Cardi- 
nal Bellarmine as “the” doctrine of the Church. 
As late as July 4, 1940, Rev. Robert F. McNa- 
mara wrote: “Jefferson found himself in com- 
plete accord with the doctrine of Bellarmine 
and thus in complete accord with the constant 
teaching of the Catholic Church on the dignity 
of man and the purpose of the State.” 


Other Catholic philosophers have attempted 
to twist Leo’s disapproval of the sovereignty 
of the people into an approval, or at least into 
a toleration. Rev. Peter Tischleder writes: 
“The restricting of the people’s part to desig- 
nation of the ruler without grant of the pow- 
ers becomes understandable if we consider that 
the Pope speaks here of the election of a ruler 
in an established State with a fixed monarchical 
constitution and not of an unorganized State 


2) Vossler, Otto. Die amerikanischen Revolutions- 
ideale in ihren Verhaltnis zu den europiischen unter- 
sucht an Thomas Jefferson, Miinchen, 1929, pp. 79-86. 

3) Cfr. Central-Blatt and Social Justice, May and 
June, 1938, pp. 42 sq., 77-79. 
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in formation. Under such a supposition the 
people in truth can only designate the person 
of the eventual ruler but cannot transfer the 
powers, since in a constitutional monarchy the 
people no longer possess the powers, having re- 
nounced them with the reservation in case of 
vacancy to elect a successor.’’4) Accordingly, 
in an elective monarchy the ruler does not re- 
ceive the powers from the people but rules en- 
tirely by the grace of God, possessing political 
power directly from God without the intermedi- 
ary of the people. Naturally, in a hereditary 
monarchy there is no election of the person of 
the ruler, the son succeeding the father, and 
consequently the political power comes to the 
ruler directly from God. 

Yet on this point there is no difference be- 
tween a monarchy and a republic. Leo XIli 
himself says in the encyclical referred to: “‘Nor 
is there a question here [speaking of the desig- 
nation of rulers by election] of the forms of 
States: there is no reason why the Church 
should disapprove government by one indi- 
vidual (monarchy) or by many (democracy, 
republic), if only the government is just and 
intent on the common welfare.” Hence the 
elected president of a republic receives by elec- 
tion from the people only the designation and 
not the political power. Thus we must con- 
clude, according to the interpretation of Dr. 
Tischleder, a supporter of popular sovereignty, 
that in all once firmly established monarchies 
and republics the eventual rulers do not re- 
ceive their powers from the people but direct- 
ly from God. 

What about the foundation and first election 
of governments? Does the elected ruler receive 
the powers from the people by election? Dr. 
Tischleder, following Cardinal Bellarmine, 
Suarez and hundreds of other Scholastics, an- 
swers yes. But then he clearly disagrees with 
Leo XIII. In the encyclical letter the Pontiff 
describes the ravages of the theory of popular 
sovereignty since the time of the Reformation, 
affirming that the philosophers of the eigh- 
teenth century made the people the ultimate 
source of all political powers. Continuing, he 
states: “However, the Catholic people differ 
from them deriving the political powers from 
God. Yet here we may point out that the 
eventual rulers of States may be elected in cer- 
tain cases,” proceeding then to stress the point 
that such elections do not confer the powers. 
Leo XIII has nothing else to oppose to Rous- 
seau’s ultra-democratic doctrine than his desig- 
nation theory. Whereas Rousseau derives all 
powers solely from the people, Leo XIII de- 
rives these powers solely from God. 

The Pope was fully conversant with the Scho- 
lastic theory of Cardinal Bellarmine and his 
disciples. But he sets it aside and propounds 
another doctrine, diametrically opposed to the 


4) Ursprung und Trager der Staatsgewalt nach der 
Lehre des h. Thomas und seiner Schule. Mii n- a 
bach lond eee e unchen-Glad 
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former, as the one doctrine of Catholics (Cath- 
oltct homines). “The fact that Leo XIII knew 
about the controverted doctrine,’ writes Dr. 
Tischleder, “proves neither that he had to men- 
tion it here nor that he actually did take it in- 
to account.’’°) ‘The truth is that the Pontiff did 
not think it necessary to mention a doctrine 
that he could not recommend; he had only one 
Catholic doctrine to oppose to the sovereignty 
of the people and this was the divine-right 
theory. The fact remains that Leo XIII did 
not consider the Scholastic doctrine of mild 
sovereignty of the people as the Catholic doc- 
trine able to counteract the pernicious influence 
of the extreme doctrine of Rousseau and the 
modern philosophers. That Pope Leo complete- 
ly ignored the Scholastic theory is here equiva- 
lent to a silent repudiation, since his designa- 
tion theory is irreconcilable with the Scholas- 
tic notion. 

Modern defenders of the Scholastic theory 
quote an authoritative declaration of Leo XIII, 
stating that the Pontiff did not intend to con- 
demn the Scholastic theory but only the phi- 
losophers who make the consent of men the 
source of political powers and hence avoided 
the words “immediate” and ‘mediate’ in 
speaking of the transmission of powers.*) Leo 
XIII teaches only an immediate bestowal of 
political powers by God upon the ruler. If the 
people can do no more than designate the ruler 
by election—being unable to confer the pow- 
ers—there is no alternative possible than the 
immediate transmission by God of the powers 
to the elected ruler; accordingly, the word “‘im- 
mediate” was superfluous and the word ‘‘medi- 
ate’”’ inappropriate. 

Yet despite this authoritative declaration 
Leo XIII has condemned the Scholastic theory 
by implication. Cardinal Bellarmine and the 
Scholastics agree with Rousseau and the radi- 
cal democratic writers in that States were the 
product of the consent of the people and that 
the political powers were originally vested in 
the people. However, Leo XIII writes in the 
encyclical Diuturnum: ‘The contract which 
they teach is evidently imaginary and fictitious 
(aperte commentitium et fictum) and unable to 
’ impart to the political powers the strength, dig- 
nity and firmness which the safety of the com- 
monwealth and the common good of the people 
require.” According to the Pontiff, the so- 
called truth set forth in the Declaration of In- 
dependence that “governments derive their just 
powers from the consent of the governed,” is 
based upon a fiction and a chimera. Moreover, 
the consent postulated by the Scholastics must 
be given by all, willy nilly, whether they be the 
founders of the original commonwealth or born 
into it at a later late. Such a consent seems 
impossible in view of the fact that the consent 


5) Ibid., p. 218. Tischleder, Die Staatslehre Leos 
XIII, Miinchen-Gladbach, 1925, p. 216. ‘ ; 

6) Rommen, in Central-Blatt and Social Justice, 
June, 1933, p. 79; Tischleder, Staatslehre Leos XIII, pp. 
217, 473. 
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is a free act and an internal act which cannot 
be coerced. 

The question regarding the mode of trans- 
mission of the political powers and the eventual 
sovereignty of the people is a philosophical 
question which cannot be proved or disproved 
from the Bible and tradition, since these soure- 
es of Faith contain nothing about it; even Sua- 
rez, one of the foremost defenders of the Scho- 
lastic theory, readily admits this.7) In view 
of this fact, it is amusing, to say the least, to 
hear American writers loudly proclaiming that 
the theory of Cardinal Bellarmine is the teach- 
ing of the Catholic Church. 

Pope Leo XIII, in proclaiming the divine 
right of rulers, whether they be monarchs or 
presidents of republics, and in rejecting any 
sovereignty of the people, is in fullest accord 
with another great pope, Gregory the Great.®) 

JOHN M. LENHART, O.F.M.Cap. 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 


THE “PURITANISM” OF 
CATHOLIC CENTURIES 


OTH Deism, which promoted “free 
thought,” and Liberalism, which demand- 
ed public authority should not interfere 

with the ordinary conduct of the citizens or any 
enterprise of an economic nature, helped to cre- 
ate the reaction to Puritanism witnessed by the 
nineteenth century. There resulted a disregard 
both for the religious tenets and the moral at- 
titude the Puritans had established and so long 
upheld. As is commonly the case, men turned 
from the strict Calvinism in doctrine main- 
tained by the Puritans, who had founded the 
colony of Massachusetts Bay at Salem and 
Boston, to a liberty of thought and conduct 
which tended toward and in many cases result- 
ed in license. Contact with a Europe at war 
with religion and Christian morals further aid- 
ed in the disintegration of Puritanism in Amer- 
ica. In the course of time, tens of thousands 
of “conversions” of the kind referred to by Na- 
thaniel Hawthorne, in “The House of Seven 
Gables,” occurred. It is in the thirteenth chap- 
ted of the book the distinguished novelist 
writes: “Mr. Pyncheon’s long residence abroad, 
and intercourse with men of wit and fashion— 
courtiers, worldlings, and free-thinkers—had 
done much toward obliterating the grim puri- 
tan superstitions which no man of New Eng- 
land birth, at that early period, could entirely 
escape.” 

How detrimental these contacts were in 
many instances, one may gather from the diary 
of Gouverneur Morris, but recently published, 
proving this representative of the young Amer- 
ican republic, whose citizens were supposed to 
be men of simple habits and strict morals, hard- 
ly less licentious than the disreputable nobles 
entangled in the scandals responsible for 
the Revolution. It would have been far pref- 

7) Central-Blatt and Social Justice, April, 1933, p. 6. 

8) Carlyle, op. cit., p. 185. 
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erable Morris’ deportment at Paris had con- 
formed to that of even an extreme Puritan who, 
to quote Macaulay, ‘“‘was at once known from 
other men by his gait, his garb, his lank hair, 
the sour solemnity of his face,” etc., etc. 

It appears regrettable American Catholics 
should have participated in the unbalanced 
criticism directed not merely against the Cal- 
vinistic doctrines the Puritans professed but 
also in the indiscriminate condemnation poured 
on Puritan rules of conduct, including those in- 
tended to regulate public morals. It was not 
recognized sufficiently that in the centuries 
known as Christian, Catholic public authority 
was no less strict regarding most of the mat- 
ters to which the Puritans applied their prohi- 
bitions. It was only in the nineteenth century, 
under the influence of Liberalism, conditions, 
unthinkable in former centuries, were tolerated 
in the Christian countries of Europe. And this 
attitude persists today, due in part to the influ- 
ence of capital, intolerant of restrictions, but 
more so even to the relegation of religion to the 
background. It is unthinkable, to cite an ex- 
ample, that in a Christian commune so large a 
number of moving picture theatres, as we know 
obtains in the United States at present, should 
be permitted. The number of taverns too is ex- 
cessive; similarly the production of intoxicants. 

In the Rome of the seventeenth century, In- 
nocent XI (1676-1689) adopted an attitude to- 
ward moral delinquency no less strict than that 
observed by the New England Puritans. He 
was most severe in his condemnation of the 
shameless display of denuded arms and bosoms 
by Roman women, a French fashion introduced 
by Cardinal Mazarin’s niece, Marie Mancini. A 
number of ordinances were directed against 
this unseeming style, until at last Innocent XI 
decided to forbid Holy Communion to women 
indecently garbed. This noble Pope fought not 
merely gambling in an attempt to raise the 
morals of his city to a higher level, but also the 
evils of the stage and of music. It was only with 
difficulty he was prevailed on to permit two 
operettas to be performed during the first Ro- 
man carnival of his pontificate. They were re- 
stricted, however, to small theatres and no 
women were to be members of the cast. A large 
theatre, erected at great cost, Innocent XI or- 
dered to be turned into a warehouse for storing 
grain. This Pope even suppressed the carni- 
val entirely in the years 1684, 1688 and 1689, 
because of the seriousness of the times. In 
spite of numerous pasquinades directed at him 
because of his defense of public and private 
morals, Innocent XI persevered in his battle 
oS Rome was and remained a better city for 
ne. 

While custom exercised a strong influence of 
a deterring nature over the action of men in 
former times, particularly so in smaller cities 
and villages, ordinances provided additional 


1) Pastor, Ludwig vy. Geschichte der Papste, etc. 
Freib., 1930, XIV, 2., pp. 687-689. 
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safeguards of a moral nature, and constitutions 
of the guilds did likewise. While their statutes 
prohibited any unseeming conduct on the part 
of either apprentices, journeymen or a master, 
the early closing hour mandatory for inns mili- 
tated against loitering unduly in such places. 
As recently as fifty years ago the doors of every 
tavern in the City of Vienna were closed at 
midnight, even on New Year’s night. In our 
country Catholics, partly because of the fear 
of prohibition, have been more than tolerant 
toward the evils which Capitalism, applying its 
methods to the manufacture and sale of intoxi- 
cants, forced on the distributors and consumers 
of alcoholic beverages. The taverns, now fre- 
quented by women even, would have seemed an 
abomination to our forefathers. In France, the 
inhabitants of a village or town were not per- 
mitted to enter local inns at all. On the 30th 
of April, 1579, the Parlement of Paris (a 
court, and not a legislative assembly), exercised 
its authority to the extent of prohibiting the 
frequenting of inns by the residents of any 
municipality or village, while innkeepers were 
instructed to harbor only travelers and non- 
residents. Even as late as 1717 and 1728, the 
Parlement of Dijon emphasized the injunction 
that inns were prohibited to all residents, who 
were not supposed to enter public houses locat- 
ed anywhere within one French mile even of 
the village or town of their abode. This re- 
newed injunction resulted from the complaints 
submitted to the Parlement by some of the 
pastors of the district. 

But laws of this kind were no innovation in 
France. At a much earlier time, St. Louis of 
France had looked with disfavor on taverns. 
The following injunction is attributed to this 
King: 

_ “Any one discovered playing at dice or frequenting 
inns, is to be declared dishonorable and incapable of 
bearing witness.’’2 

It would seem then that ‘Puritanism’? was 
not restricted to New England and that it were 
wiser on our part not to assume a liberalistic 
attitude towards the obligation of public au- 
thority to watch over public morality and sup- 
press license. 

_ Dancing, too, was strictly regulated; the pub- 
lic dance hall, a purely commercial enterprise, 
was, in fact, unknown to former generations. 
In countries such as Italy and Spain, dancing 
was quite generally engaged in outdoors and 
that either in the afternoon or early in the eve- 
ning. A Belgian liberal, who traveled in Spain 
a hundred years ago, having described an un- 
usually attractive folk dance witnessed by him 
of an evening in a Basque community, notes the 
sudden ending of the entertainment at nine 
o’clock and the orderliness observed by the 
young men and women departing, separately, 
for their homes. “It was,” he says, “public 
opinion in the person of the zelador caused the 


2) Bournat, Victor. 
65. 
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miracle. This Basque censor of morals is neith- 
er a city nor highway policeman, not a member 
of the municipal guard, nor in fact anything re- 
lated to the police. He is the zealous servant of 
a free people, a citizen, entrusted by his fellow 
citizens with the task of protecting and futher- 
ing public order and decency.”?) 

Considering present conditions, any “refor- 
mation of institutions and morals,” as demand- 
ed by Pope Pius XI in Quadragesimo anno, 
must necessarily adopt a puritan attitude, be- 
fore all in regard to whatever the moral theo- 
_ logians of former times considered under the 
general title of luxuria. As a people, we are 
today all too self-indulgent; luxuries of all 
kinds are proffered in great quantities to men, 
who will not refuse the temptations they are 
exposed to. But conditions demand self-denial 
and sacrifices, a return to a saner and simpler 
life. The luxury we should condemn does not, 
however, to quote a forgotten author, “consist 
in the innocent enjoyment of any of the good 
things which God has created to be received 
with thankfulness, but in the wasteful abuse 
of them to vicious purposes, in ways inconsis- 
tent with sobriety, justice, or charity.’’!) 

Da ae 


JAPAN ADOPTS TOTALITARIAN 
SYSTEM 


WORLD dominated by political and eco- 
nomic doctrines, of which it has been 
said they had resulted in a revolution 
unprecedented in the experience of mankind, 
showed not the least understanding twenty 
years ago for the emerging Fascism and the 
reasons for its so rapid rise to power. In the 
end, the beat: possidentes were greatly dis- 
turbed by the translation of Fascism into a Ger- 
man system. Suddenly it became apparent to 
all that ideas, long propagated but long more 
or less latent: deification of the State, nation- 
alism and racialism, now coupled with fear of 
the mass and conditions created by an interna- 
tional economic crisis, had consolidated and 
formed a system possessed of exceptional po- 
tency. But even after the beneficiaries of the 
existing order of things had discovered the con- 
cept of Fascism to be absolutely inimical to 
that which had found expression in democratic 
and liberal government, they entertained the 
hope the totalitarian system would be short- 
lived. Only gradually did public opinion in 
countries such as ours realize the danger of the 
basic ideas of Fascism spreading to all parts o1 
the world and that in consequence a coalition 
of totalitarian States might be formed to op- 
pose the nations unwilling to adopt the hated 
innovation. ; 
It is now Japan has discarded the institutions 
developed in that country during the past sev- 
3) Cuendias, E. V. Spanien u. d. Spanier. Brussels 


and Lpzg., 1847, pp. 37-38. 
4) Clarke, Works, II., 14. 
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enty years in accordance with models supplied 
by the Western World. Addressing the First 
Session of the Preparatory Committee for the 
New National Structure, on August 28th, 
Prince Fumimaro Konoye, Japan’s premier, de- 
clared: “In the midst of a world-wide dis- 
turbance, Japan is now going forward with the 
unparalleled task, of creating a new order in 
East Asia. If Japan is to bring the China af- 
fair to a successful conclusion, while adjusting 
herself to the international situation, and to 
take an active part in the establishment of a 
new world order, she must concentrate on this 
task the total power of the nation to the utmost 
so as to be in a position to take in an independ- 
ent manner, swiftly and resolutely, appropri- 
ate measures for meeting whatever situation 
may arise.’’!) 

Having referred to the necessity of perfect- 
ing “a national defense structure of the high- 
est degree,’ Prince Fumimaro Konoye con- 
tinued his declaration with the statement: 

“The basis of such a structure is a powerful 
internal structure. Consequently there has 
arisen a pressing demand for the establishment 
of a new structure in politics, economy, educa- 
tion, culture and in all phases of the life of the 
State and of the people.” 

Although the term totalitarian is not once 
used in the address, it is impossible to mistake 
the nature of the program discussed by the pre- 
mier. ‘The aim of the new national structure,” 
he declared on the occasion referred to, “is to 
unite the total energies of the State and of the 
people, to make one living whole of our hundred 
million fellow countrymen and enable them ail 
to fulfill perfectly their duty as subjects of the 
Throne.” It is in this respect the system now 
adopted in Japan differs from Fascism, as de- 
veloped under Benito Mussolini in Italy or Hit- 
ler in Germany. Power is not concentrated, 
according to present intentions, in the hands of 
a single, all-embracing party, but in the throne. 
“In Japan,” said the distinguished speaker, “‘it 
is the privilege of all His Imperial Majesty’s 
subjects to assist the Throne and that privilege 
cannot be monopolized by the power of either a 
single individual or a single party.” On the 
other hand, the new Japan makes its own the 
opposition of totalitarian States both to politi- 
cal parties and parliaments. Regarding this 
part of the program Prince Fumimaro Konoye 
left no doubt in the minds of those addressed 
by him: 

“Tt may be said that in those times when Lib- 
eralism was the basis of economic activities, the 
existence of political parties was justified. It 
must be acknowledged that in Japan herself 
the parties stood up against the influences to 
make heard the voice of the people. But nev- 
ertheless it cannot be denied that the past ac- 
tivities of the parties often were not in keep- 
ing with the essential mission of the Diet, 
which is to assist the Throne.” 


1) Contemporary Japan, Oct., 1940, p. 1366. 
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Hence, “the new national structure move- 
ment aims at superseding the old party poli- 
tics postulated upon Liberalism.” It can not, 
therefore, be anything else but “essentially na- 
tional, all-embracing and public-spirited in 
character,” while its aim is “concentration and 
unification of the nation’s entire powers.’” 
Naturally “its activities extend to the whole 
life of the nation.”’?) 

With all this political parties must have noth- 
ing to do. Leadership, and this seems import- 
ant, rests with the Government and cannot, 
therefore, according to the speaker “in any 
sense be a party movement.” “Those who hold 
the reins of Goverment,” thus runs a further 
statement, “and are entrusted with the task 
of assisting the Throne, are always placed in a 
position where they must seek the welfare of 
the whole but never be permitted to indulge in 
party politics which, in their very nature, con- 
tain elements of sectional antagonism and con- 
flict,” 

The adaption of the European totalitarian 
system to conditions and circumstances pecu- 
liar to Japan seems evident. The question, for 
instance, what will happen to Italy or Germany 
should the Duce or the Fuehrer come to grief 
or die a natural death need not trouble the lead- 
ers of Japan’s Fascism so long as the sacred 
person of His Imperial Majesty, the Emperor, 
continues to occupy the august position tradi- 
tion assures him. 

The new structure by no means exists merely 
on paper. It is being rapidly developed; the 
labor unions, for instance, have already disap- 
peared. Their place has been taken by Sangyo 
Hokoku (the industrial service to the State or- 
ganization). - Moreover, the dissolution of la- 
bor unions has its corollary in “the disappear- 
ance of capitalist organs.” As in Italy and 
Germany, the new movement is accompanied by 
“resolute efforts in all quarters to be free from 
foreign influence, however salutary results the 
influence might have exerted up to now.” This 
is, as we are told, “more the result of acute 
national consciousness than anything else.” In 
fact, according to Contemporary Japan, the 
“Japanese Christian churches ... have agreed 
to decline all financial help from abroad,” and 
“to rebuild their church foundation on a prin- 
ciple conforming more with the national ideals 
and moral standard of Japan.” The movement 
is, in addition, characterized by the attitude 
adopted by the federation of Japan and Man- 
chukuo Rotary Clubs, which, following the ex- 
ample established by some of its member-clubs, 
decided on dissolution.?) 

Thus the adoption of the totalitarian system 
by Japan clearly denotes the danger to which 
the doctrines and institutions thought definite 
and sacrosanct these one hundred and fifty years 
are now exposed. However critical we may be 
of the new political, social and economic order, 


2) Ibid., p. 1368. 
3) From March of Events; ibid., pp. 1227-36. 
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we should realize it cannot be knocked down by 
mere hate or blown over by derision. It con- 
stitutes a challenge that must be met intelli- 
gently and with the intention of instituting re- 
forms of a fundamental nature all too long de- 
layed. The liberal capitalistic system has dug 
its own grave; if we do not wish to see it re- 
placed by the totalitarian system, it behooves 
us to advocate and promote something superior 
to the two systems now engaged in a life and 
death struggle. FP. XK. 


WARDER’S REVIEW 
“Insipid Stuff” 


HE lengthy review. by Raymond Morti- 
mer of what is evidently an important 
work on the subject: “The Englishman’s Food: 
Five Centuries of English Diet,” by J. C. Drum- 
mond and Anne Wilbraham,') stresses the evil 
effect the bread we know has on health. Hav- 
ing remarked that ‘‘until the later years of the 
eighteenth century almost all the population 
[of Engiand] were more or less scorbutic 
through not eating enough vegetables and 
fruit,” the writer continues: 

“The introduction of white ‘roller-mill’ bread some 
sixty years ago aggravated the ill-health caused by 
this unhealthy diet: as a result of their incomprehensi- 
ble taste for this insipid stuff, 70 percent of the popu- 
lation get less vitamin B1 than good health requires. 
To forbid the sale of such bread would vastly improve 
the public health, but what politician would have the 
courage to propose such a prohibition? ... But govern- 
ments and philanthropists continue to spend millions 
upon millions in curing diseases that are due only to 
faulty diet.” 

Although we possess a surplus of good wheat, 
we too eat wretched bread. The big bread fac- 
tories have done the nation a distinct disservice 
by “relieving the housewife of the drudgery”’ 
of baking bread for her family. A large loaf 
of home made bread yields wholesome nourish- 
ment and is more economical than factory 
bread. Not so long ago it was the established 
custom of well-ordered households in our coun- 
try to use the family stove for baking bread. 
The distinguished economist, Sir William Ash- 


ley, remarked a little over ten years ago: 


“T remember vividly, from the time when I had the 
honor to be a professor at Harvard University, how 
all the bread for my family, except a few rolls for 
very rare parties, was made at home, and that with 
all my colleagues and all but the most thriftless of the 
mre y of Cambridge, Massachussets, it was the 
same. 


Now the bread-trucks may be seen on country 
roads; we were astonished to see one enter a 
village located in the dust bowl of western Kan- 
sas. Verily, schools, higher wages and stand- 


ards of living are not the only requirements of. 


the social uplift. 


1) New Statesman and Nation. 


2) The Bread of our Forefathers. 


Piss. Oxford, 1928, 
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The Dawn of a New Order 


OW definitely the era of Liberalism is con- 
sidered a thing of the past by thought- 
ful men, the remarkable “Letter from France,” 
by Mr. Emmanuel Mounier, published in the 
Commonweal, underscores. Far from despair- 
ing of the future, the French writer looks for- 
ward to a new age, one which will produce new 
human grandeur. “After a century of bour- 
geois languor the adventurous life again claims 
its place in the world,” he declares. “I see the 
twentieth century as a century of great stature, 
after a century that has inaccurately been 
called stupid, and which was perhaps worse, 
mediocre.” 

Mr. Mounier believes ‘“‘there is no place in 
such an era for those who think only of defend- 
ing the quiet of their own garden, their own 
home, their own country-side, their own 
habits.” “The vital question for every nation,” 
he continues, “‘is to enter into this epoch with 
a high and valid purpose. For times of con- 
quest are never easy times. I do not say that 
they cannot be times of joy. Our duty is to 
save the joy of life from the wreck of pleasure.” 

While this Frenchman believes the death 
knell of Individualism to have been sounded 
from 1917 to 1933 by the Fascist and Commu- 
nist revolutions, he is confident it is not conso- 
nant with ‘“‘the death of the feeling for the hu- 
man person.” “But,” he warns, ‘‘we shall not 
save the latter by defending the former.” Hav- 
ing harked back to the Renaissance, and what 
followed, Mr. Mounier would remind us that the 
reforms of the past few centuries, ‘‘as always, 
carried away the good with the abuse, tore out 
of the heart of modern man the feeling for a 
living community, and gave us little by little, 
with the help of legislators, philosophers and 
custom, that individual described by Renan 
as existing without family, without past, with- 
out fatherland, without neighbors, without 
ideals, without God—a helpless atom destined 
to be swallowed up one day in the powerful 
surge of the masses.”’ It is indeed, to continue 
the quotation, “the discontent with this indi- 
vidual and with this narrow and desolate life 
which the revolutions of the masses in the 
twentieth century express.” 

In addition, the following thoughts from the 
“Letter from France” should provoke serious 
consideration : 

“The war which shakes Europe to its foundations is 
not imperialist but revolutionary. Europe divided 
against itself is giving birth to a new order, not only 
perhaps for Europe but for the whole world.” 

Hence it is, Mr. Mounier believes, that “only 
a spiritual revolution and an institutional re- 
birth of the same scope as the Fascist revolu- 
tion could perhaps have saved France from de- 
struction.” The further assertion will astonish 
not a few American readers, who know only 
one cure for those new forces which have arisen 
in Europe, viz., their complete annihilation : 

“The totalitarian countries present a frenzied image 
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of the outlines of the civilization in which we will have 
to discover, after them and better than they have dis- 
covered, the profound essence.” 

As we have not tired of pointing out, it is the 
Catholic mind upon which devolves the task to 
accomplish just that. It is a new counter-Ref- 
ormation we must oppose to the revolution in- 
augurated in the name of the masses. 


Profiteering Meat-Packers 


| Pe modern State wields power so great 
that it is capable of over-ruling and 
crushing all opposition—except that of the fi- 
nanciers and industrial monopolies. Not a few 
of these exercise an influence which reaches 
beyond the confines of their fatherland, pro- 
vided the country of their origin may be con- 
sidered that. 

This is true, for instance, of the meat pack- 
ers, who went from our country to the Argen- 
tine to set up establishments intended to com- 
pete in foreign markets with those left behind 
in the United States. But since they continued 
to play the game on the banks of the La Platte 
according to established custom, the Govern- 
ments of Great Britain and the South Ameri- 
can republic decided to appoint a Committee 
with instructions to inquire “into the economic 
and financial structure and working of the 
meat trade, with particular reference to the 
means to be adopted to ensure a reasonable re- 
turn to the cattle producers.” 

Independent as “fa hog on ice,” to use a 
phrase inaugurated in our country to designate 
the overbearing behavior of large enterprisers 
and trusts, Armour and Company, Ltd., Swift 
and Company, Ltd., Wilson Meats, Ltd., The 
British and Argentine Meat Company, Ltd. 
(Union Cold Storage Company, Ltd.), and the 
Smithfield and Argentine Meat Company, Ltd., 
refused all requests, not only from the Commit- 
tee but from the Board of Trade itself to grant 
information on what their headmen probably 
consider “their private affair,’ although the 
Committee was called into being in accordance 
with one of the terms of the Anglo-Argentine 
Trade Agreement of 1933. With other words, 
economic autocracy has challenged the Govern- 
ments of two Democracies! 

Their refusal is all the more suspicious for 
the fact that corporations operating in both 
countries share between them 85 per cent of the 
trade. They are said by the Economist to ex- 
ercise “a close co-operation in buying cattle 
from the breeders in The Argentine, in slaugh- 
tering, chilling and shipping the meat, and 
finally in selling it on the British market.” Un- 
able to go to the root of things, the Committee 
has presented only partial evidence for their 
conclusion that, “though the profits of the com- 
panies vary from year to year, there have been 
several years in which they have taken advan- 
tage of the Argentine producer’s poor competi- 
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tive position without passing on to the British 
consumer any of the reduction in price thus ex- 
acted.” On the other hand, it should Serve as 
a warning to those who believe it possible to 
aid our own farmers by New Deal measures, 
that in this case ‘‘a monopoly which has been 
made almost exclusively by the British Govern- 
ment’s import licensing policy since 1932,” ac- 
cording to the Economist, “has been economi- 
cally strengthened vis-a-vis the producers by 
the quota restriction of imports.” 

In the opinion of the Committee the com- 
panies evidently have some very guilty secrets 
to conceal. What they say on the score should 
give American consumers and, if such a thing 
is possible, public authorities furiously to think. 
The report says: 

“A trade in an important and necessary article of 
food which affects the economic relations between two 
great countries and in which the vital interests of large 
sections of their populations are involved, is in the 
power of half a dozen private concerns, which are so 
jealous of their rights to conduct their operations with 
freedom and secrecy, that they have refused to co- 
operate in this inquiry, which was set up for public 
purposes by the two Governments.” 

A statement of this nature should prove a 
cudgel in the hands of members of Congress to 
provoke those entrusted with the investigation 
of American monopolies to act promptly and 
to keep the public informed of the results of 
their investigations. 


“Largely a Luxury Industry” 


ONG before the end of summer the 
Government of the Dominion of Australia 
decided to ration the supply of gasoline. It 
seems the Australians were somewhat at a loss 
at first to explain the reasons responsible for 
the move. It was said, on the one hand, that 
the Government wished to accumulate gasoline 
supplies for defense purposes and that to this 
end it was necessary to divert gasoline stocks 
from private individuals to the army, navy and 
air forces. Others attributed the move to the 
Government’s desire to conserve dollars for the 
purchase of essential war supplies. Gasoline, 
let us add, is in Australia an imported product. 
But there is another side to the story. Ac- 
cording to the Catholic Worker, of Melbourne, 
the rationing of gasoline threatened the coun- 
try with unemployment and the disruption of 
the automobile industry so suddenly affected by 
the unexpected decision of the Government. 
Our Australian friends therefore demand ac- 
tion should be taken forthwith “to arrange for 
the transfer of the unemployed in the motor in- 
dustry to enterprises capable of developing 
power alcohol and similar fuels from brown 
coal and shale deposits.” It ig this phase of the 
problem interests us most, because it accords 
with the efforts of the promoters of chemurgy 
In our country. 
But the Catholic Worker does not content it- 
self with criticizing the Government of Aus- 
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tralia. It reminds its readers that, when every- 
thing has been said, “the fact remains: the 
motor trade was largely a luxury industry. 
Great wealth was. expended in the purchase of 
unnecessary cars. Some of this wealth might 
well have been taken (?) by the Government 
and spent on the erection of homes for Aus- 
tralian workers.” As a result of the failure of 
all Governments [of the various dominions con- 
stituting the Australian Commonwealth] and. 
all parties to curb and control this industry, the 
article continues, ‘“‘the labor of a generation of 
Australians went into building an enterprise 
that was largely unnecessary. Real labor and 
real wealth were diverted into socially useless 
channels and the community faces net loss.” 
This is all too true and conveys a lesson the 
people of our country must learn sooner or lat- 
er. On the other hand, we cannot say that we 
would wish the State to tax income or accumu- 
lated wealth to the extent suggested by the Ca- 
tholic Worker of Melbourne. We are opposed 
to the Government doing for people what they 
should be capable and willing to do for them- 
selves. The suggested policy accords too well 
with the attitude adopted by the representa- 
tives of benevolent absolutism in the 18th 
century. A form of paternalism that may have 
been necessary at the time, particularly in 
Germany, but which is the very opposite of the 
self-government we must seek to protect and 
even extend in accordance with principles fun- 
damental to a corporative order of society. 


CONTEMPORARY OPINION 


MERICAN finance capital in Theodore 

Roosevelt’s' early days for the first time 
come up against mass unrest which could not be 
channeled into geographical expansion. The 
first contact was a shock. T. R. himself was 
horrified at the Chicago railway strike of 1894, 
which he feared threatened a duplication of 
“what had occurred during the Paris Com- 
munes.” “TI know the Populists and the labor- 
ing men well and their faults,” he wrote to a 
friend; “I like to see a mob handled by the 
regular, or by good State Guards, not over- 
scrupulous about bloodshed.” It was against 
this kind of background that Brooks Adams 
preached to a coterie of young aristocrats, in- 
cluding Roosevelt, that sooner or later our com- 
mercial civilization would be unequal to the 
complex social problems it would create and 
would give way to revolution—all through the 
weakness of the ruling class. The answer was 
to strengthen that class by elevating it from its 
crass materialism through nationalism and the 
“soldierly virtues.” 

Along with this savage animosity against or- 
ganized labor ran a contempt for the bungling 
industrial overlords. “The business man deal. 
ing with a large political question,” said Henry 
Cabot Lodge, “is really a painful sight.” <A 
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glorification of war and race topped off the ide- 
ological pattern. Thus Albert Beveridge: “We 
are a conquering race ... We must obey our 
blood and occupy new markets and if necessary 
new lands.” And T. R. himself: “No triumph 
of peace is quite so great as the supreme tri- 
umph of war.” 


Diluted by the responsibility of office, and 
still further by the grossest opportunism, this 
attitude was never far from T. R.’s mind, and 
his whole conception of the Presidency was that 
of an aristocratic arbiter appointed to prevent 
the rich from exploiting the poor and the poor 
from plundering the rich. 


ROBERT BENDINER, 
The Nation") 


What will Britain be like in the years that 
will follow the war? She cannot be the 
same old Britain because in spite of the popu- 
lar belief—or rather superstition—that what is 
British is in the nature of things better than 
anything else in all the world, and in spite too 
of the familiar shibboleths about democracy as 
the embodiment of human liberty, there is a 
lot of obvious evil in the national life of Britain. 
When the quest of money, without any regard 
for the effect it will have on others, becomes 
the main concern of a people, in a long run— 
and the run may not be so long—irretrievable 
disaster is certain. God never intended that 
some people should have too much wealth and 
others too little or none at all. There is some- 
thing basically wrong in the social system in 
which such a state of things is regarded as 
normal. Before the advent of Christianity slav- 
ery, which has been regarded for centuries as 
a terrible thing, was everywhere disputed even 
by the great thinkers of antiquity. In the cen- 
turies to come the economic and social system 
which is now taken for granted as the normal 
and sensible thing will be thought and spoken 
of as the ancient slavery is thought and spoken 
of today. Excuse could be made for the slav- 
ery of old, but no one can justify the modern 
slavery in lands where the Christian tradition 
has rooted for centuries... 

A new order will not be born from a defeat 
of Germany by itself. It is not as simple as 
that. The New Europe and the New Britain 
will be brought forth in travail. Self-sacrifice 
and discipline, the acknowledgment that man is 
only the steward of his wealth—even when he 
has amassed it with his own brains and brawn 
—the sacredness of marriage, the integrity of 
the family, the purity of women—these are the 
things that Christianity brought to Europe, and 
these are the things which must be incorporated 
in any and every social system if it is to sur- 


ate Rt. REV. Mscr. COLGAN 
Southern Cross, Capetown 


1) From a review of Matthew Josephson’s book, The 
President Makers: The Culture of Politics and Leader- 
ship in an Age of Enlightenment, 1896-1919. 
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_I asked Bishop Ryan, President of the Na- 

tional Catholic Rural Life Conference, during 
its recent meeting in St. Cloud, if there was 
any use trying to stem the tide towards 
large commercialized farming in America. I 
pointed out that I was sometimes inclined to 
lose hope that we could help the farm family 
to hold its own in face of large commercial 
units. Bishop Ryan’s answer was instant and 
immediate. 

“Surely,” he said, “you haven’t given up 
hope for Christianity because it has failed to 
reach its goal in so many places. We cannot 
afford to be discouraged. Commercialized 
farming will wreck rural America. We must 
keep on struggling for our objectives. We must 
develop a body of zealous men who are willing 
to struggle for them. We must begin with the 
young people. They are our hope. You have 
seen the enthusiasm of the young people that 
came to this meeting. We have set aside a full 
day just for them. It is becoming the outstand- 
ing characteristic of our Conference.” 

Here Bishop Ryan was reaffirming the faith 
in the cause to which the National Catholic 
Rural Life Conference dedicated itself twenty 
years ago. Throughout these twenty years it 
has inspired many pastors to cast their lot with 
the American farmer and to work with him for 
the realization of the Christian philsopohy of 


farm life. Mscr. JOHN O’GRADY, Ph.D. 
in Catholic Charities Review) 


The arrogance of the State is frequently de- 
rived from the demands made upon the State 
by the human person within it, said Senator 
Desmond Fitzgerald, addressing the Catholic 
Association for International Relations in Dub- 
lin. 

The State might not blindly subordinate all 
things to its own well-intentioned purpose. The 
human person could not be completely subordi- 
nate to society or the State. Its very sanction 
was rooted in the fact that the State or society 
was needed by him, and that, therefore, he had 
a right to it. But the fulfillment of that right 
did not obliterate other rights. Men liked to 
believe that the application of some simple ex- 
ternal remedy would overcome all the ills with 
which they were afflicted. What was just or 
justifiable in some conditions was not so in 
others. 

That was why they needed a Government in 
continuity—the balance required to be continu- 
ally adjusted. His own feeling was that the 
present tendency was for the State to absorb 
its citizens more and more, and to subordinate 
them to itself. That came not from evil mo- 
tives, but rather from a sort of humanitarian- 


ism. Catholic Herald 


London 


1) Loe. cit., Oct., 1940, p. 226. 


THE SeORCte Amis 


Theory 


Shod With Wool 


N this the hour of darkness the men and 

women devoted to the cause of Catholic Ac- 
tion and the reformation of society may draw 
encouragement from the words of Francis 
Lieber: 

“Truth travels slowly. Indeed all essential 
progress is typified in the twelve humble men 
that followed Christ ... What the ancients said 
of the avenging gods, that they are shod with 
wool, is true of great ideas in history. They 
approach softly. Great truths always dwell a 
long time with small minorities, and the real 
voice of God is often that which rises above the 
masses, not that which follows them.’’!) 


Who is My Neighbor? 


OME eight or ten years ago a Bishop, at a 
meeting devoted to introducing the Catho- 
lic Evidence Guild to a ‘‘Middletown,” in Eng- 
land, reminded his audience that baptized non- 
Catholics were members of the flock to which 
it was his duty to minister. Because neither 
he nor the small number of priests in their city 
were able to do so, he had sent well-trained 
members of the Evidence Guild to do what lay 
in their power to draw all men to Christ. 
The instructions of the Bishop of Fargo, 
Most Rev. Aloisius J. Muench, that a census 
should be taken throughout the Diocese, re- 


The Youth Movement 
Vocational Guidance 


OME four million young people between 

the ages of 15 and 24 are out of work at 
the present time, according to a report of the 
American Youth Commission. Furthermore, 
about one and three quarters million more “are 
sent out from our schools to hunt jobs” each 
year. Although there are approximately 18,000 
types of employment available, a substantial 
number of young men and young women are 
- unable to find a position. 

To help improve matters the Commission ad- 
vocates the formation of vocational guidance 
councils, which we have recommended repeat- 
edly in these columns. The primary function of 
the councils, in the opinion of the Commission, 
is to assist the student to select a field in which 
he is interested and which offers possibilities 
for advancement. “The pupil should study, 
along with his chosen job subject, a rounded 
group of general subjects.” In addition, coun- 
sellors should be provided from among the 
ranks of the faculty, to supervise the training 
and study of the students. The Commission 


1) Lieber, Francis, On Civil Liberty and Self-Gov- 
ernment. Phil., 2. ed., 1856, p. 421. 


Procedure 


AP OS One 


Action 


minded a certain pastor of the doctrine stressed 
by the English Bishop. What resulted is re- 
corded in Folia Cleri Dioecesis Fargensis for 
November in the form of ‘An Actual Conversa- 
tion”: 

“Do you mean to say that in taking your 
parish census you also called at non-Catholics’ 
homes?” 

“Yes, because as a priest I know that every 
baptized soul belongs to the flock of Christ, and 
those who are not baptized must be won for 
Christ. 

“In the beginning I had to push myself hard 
to overcome my reluctance to call on non-Catho- 
lic people. But now I like it. It has become 
a pleasure for me. Everybody receives me with 
a cordiality I did not expect. 

“Two converts have resulted from this cen- 
sus. 

“But there are other important by-products. 
First, non-Catholics like to talk about religion. 
In some instances I had more than an hour’s 
friendly discussion with them. Secondly, my 
Catholic people are proud of the fact that I call 
on their non-Catholic neighbors. They have 
taken a new pride in their religion, and are 
much more confident about themselves. 

‘Hunting souls has become a pleasure rather 
than a task.” 

A remarkably satisfactory answer to the 
timely query: who is my neighbor? 


also believes each high school “‘should concen- 
trate on the types of jobs available in its own 
employment area, for most of the graduates 
will find jobs near home.” 

While the plan as outlined has much to rec- 
ommend it, we believe the plan proposed by us, 
viz., on a parish basis, is vastly superior. For 
one thing, the faculty members of say a high 
school lack the necessary business and profes- 
sional experience to advise students along cer- 
tain lines. Moreover, those young people who 
do not attend high school are deprived of the 
opportunity for counsel. And finally, the ma- 
jority of teachers do not have the time to grant 
careful attention to the individual problems of 
so many young people. 

A vocational guidance council organized on a 
parish basis has the advantage of being able to 
draw on the services of professional and busi- 
ness men, helps not only high school graduates 
but all others, is in a better position to main- 
tain an employment bureau, and most impor- 
tant, can rely on the spiritual director for prop- 
er moral guidance. 

But the particular point to be noted here is 
that the acceptance of the general features of 
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the plan by an organization such as the Amer- 
ican Youth Commission should serve to con- 
vince Catholic groups they have an opportunity 
to engage in something eminently practical, 
something definitely beneficial to young men 
and women, something sorely needed today. 


Members of C. V. youth societies are urged 
by Rev. Edward A. Bruemmer, in charge of the 
C. V. youth movement, to study the maternity 
guild with a view to joining or organizing a 
unit either now, as single young men, or later, 
as married men. 


Discussion of the necessity for safeguarding con- 
scripted men from moral, social and economic evils is 


The Corporative Order 
What’s in a Name? 


HE devil, remarked Rev. Bernard W. 
Dempsey, S.J., in his address on the cor- 
porative order at the New Ulm Social Study 
Course of the C. V. held last August, has taken 
all the good words. The speaker cited Liberal- 
ism and Communism as words which at one 
time had far different meanings than are 
ascribed to them today, and in this connection 
referred also to the growing misuse of the word 
corporatism. 

Sometime during the summer months Presi- 
dent Roosevelt labeled the Nazi and Fascist 
régimes as examples of the corporative system. 
The error was repeated by the British Broad- 
casting Company and also by certain London 
newspapers. The Catholic Times, a weekly of 
London, raised its voice in protest against this 
fallacious contention, adding, “there are, in 
fact, too many words now being used in loose 
and deceptive fashion, to the increase of the 
confusion of the times.” 

Another sample of the trend to link corpora- 
tism with the objectionable features of totali- 
tarianism may be found in a recent column by 
John T. Whitaker, Rome correspondent of the 
Chicago Daily News and its press service. Mr. 
Whitaker charged that “the Church has already 
compromised with the Fascist organization of 
- the State, extending its blessing not only to the 
corporative régimes of Salazar in Portugal and 


Promoting Labor’s Welfare 


Exploiters at Heart 


HAT an “old-fashioned” individual Fr. 

John S. Brockmeier, of Springfield, Ill., 
must be. But he is, certainly, not lacking in 
courage. It is in the Laborgraph, edited by 
him in the interest of organized labor in the 
city referred to, he has challenged modern 
thought with the declaration: 


“All men are exploiters at heart, be they rich or 
poor. Since they are the sons of the fallen Adam they 
will always be heartless exploiters until the revolution 
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advocated in the Monthly Activities Letter for Decem- 
ber. It is also suggested that young men save the 
funds necessary to attend next year’s C. V. convention 
on a “Christmas club” basis. Particular emphasis is 
placed on the desirability of purchasing Christian sen- 
timent greeting cards for Christmas. 


An institute for youth leaders was inaugu- 
rated in Brooklyn on Nov. 7th under the direc- 
tion of Rev. Charles E. Bermingham. It will 
function in co-operation with the School of So- 
cial Action, St. John’s University, of the city 
referred to. 

The present course will terminate on Dec. 12th. 
Weekly conferences are conducted, each conference con- 


sisting of two lecture periods. A total of 17 lectures 
were arranged by directors of the Institute. 


Vargas in Brazil, but also to the suppression of 
the parliamentary system in France by Petain 
and Laval.” 

Exception to this assertion is taken by the 
Prairie Messenger, of Muenster, Sask. Calling 
the writer to task for being ‘fone of the many 
who are under the impression that corporatism 
is dictatorship,” this Catholic weekly states 
trenchantly: “it is nothing of the kind.” In 
the first place, there is no indication that the 
Petain Government intends to set up a corpo- 
rative régime. What is not generally under- 
stood, apparently, is that the advocates of the 
liberalistic economic order are naturally hos- 
tile to a system that would do away with the 
absolute rule of capital. And corporatism seeks: 
to break up the present-day concentration of 
economic power in the hands of the few, some- 
thing Pope Pius XI condemned unequivocably. 

Following the example of the late Pope, Ca- 
tholic writers have insisted the word corpora- 
tism be not “surrendered” to the enemy, and 
that despite its incorrect application especially 
to such systems as the Fascist régime in Italy, 
it be retained as expressive of the papal ideal. 
For the term corporative society, with its anal- 
ogy to the body—corpus—conveys more clearly 
than any other the proper ordering of society 
after the manner of say the human body, where 
every member functions for the good of the 
whole. 


of Christ has so become a part of them that they see 
in their fellows not men to be exploited but Christian 
human beings to be treated as brothers.” 

All too many friends of labor, reformers and 
sociologists overlook the fundamental fact 
stressed by Father Brockmeier ‘that the sons 
of the fallen Adam” need light and guidance 
which no mere human agency can supply man 
with. It is true, every human heart is human; 
but passions are all too apt to take possession 
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of the human heart to the detriment of such 
fundamental virtues as justice and charity. 
The sociat question cannot be understood, nor 
even temporarily resolved, unless men take into 
consideration the inhibitions from which the 
fallen Adam suffers. The heresy of the perfec- 
tibility of man still vitiates current social 
thought. It is commendable, therefore, a priest 
addressing workers should remind them of that 
acquisitive tendency to which all men have fall- 
en heir and which makes of them “exploiters at 
heart, be they rich or poor.” 

The same issue of the Laborgraph, Oct. 22, 


Co-operation and Credit Unions 
A Native Reads a Pamphlet 


N entire page of a recent issue of the Co- 
operative Review, official journal of the 
Co-operative Union of England, is devoted to 
the story of a native of South Africa, “fone of 
the most popular students at the Co-operative 
College during the sessions 1938/39-1939/40.” 
The subject of the narrative, Mseleku, is a 
young Zulu from Durban, Natal, a teacher by 
profession, who has acted in a film, made a 
number of phonograph records, and has broad- 
cast on at least three occasions. The account 
says: “He usually introduces his wireless talks 
with an African folk-song, learned in the vil- 
lage where he was born and in which many of 
his friends and relatives still live.” 

While all this is interesting enough, the for 
us most valuable statement of the article has 
to do with Mseleku’s introduction to co-opera- 
tion. The Co-operative Review states: “A Ger- 
man missionary who had received the Carnegie 
grant to travel in Europe, wrote a small pam- 
phlet about the Rochdale pioneers on his return 
to Africa. Mseleku read it and instantly re- 
alized that here was a chance to benefit African 
farmers—by introducing co-operative methods 
of production and marketing.” We are inclined 
to assume the German missionary to have been 
our correspondent, Fr. Bernard Huss, R.M.M., 
of Mariazell Mission, Matatiele, So. Africa. 

Realizing the need of obtaining a deeper in- 
sight into the principles and practices of the 
Rochdale system, Mseleku established contact 
with the Co-operative Union at Manchester, 
and was promised every facility to pursue his 
studies should he make a sojourn in England 
possible. To obtain money for the trip he or- 
ganized a touring concert party, and his choir 
made phonograph records. 

After coming to England, in October, 1938, 
Mseleku spent his first and second winter in 
study at the Co-operative College, Manchester, 
while in the summer months he visited France, 
Germany and Switzerland for the purpose of 
investigating conditions in those countries at 
first hand. Having completed his second year, 
he returned to So. Africa to take up a post at 
a native training college. He will lecture on 


containing the statements quoted, asks the men 
and women to whom Father Brockmeier ad- 
dresses himself to participate in the celebration 
of the Feast of Christ the King: ‘‘Non-Catholic 
as well as Catholic working men and women 
are invited to a special service to be conducted 
in the Cathedral of the Immaculate Conception 
at 7:30 p.m. A sermon will be preached by the 
Rev. John A. O’Brien, formerly of Illinois Uni- 
versity and now of Notre Dame. The Most 
Rev. James A. Griffin will preside at the service 
and deliver his annual message to the men of 
the Holy Name Society.” 


African history and on co-operation. How- 
ever, in the meanwhile he hopes to be able to 
set up, in the not too distant future, a co- 
operative institute in Durban, intended as a 
center for teaching Africans how to apply co- 
operative methods to their needs and condi- 
tions. 

Let us again note the fact that Mseleku was 
started on his career by ‘fa small pamphlet 
about the Rochdale pioneers.” 


Questionable Policies 


VEN in our country the credit union has 

now emerged from its infancy and is ap- 
proaching adulthood. In a sense the second 
stage of its existence is even more dangerous 
that the first, because having proved its worth 
the credit union now runs the risk of exploita- 
tion. The ideals which motivated the founding 
of a group of this nature are apt to be forgotten 
and the union apt to assume the character of a 
“business” institution only. 

Impliedly at least, all credit unions are based 
on the principles of the Raiffeisen societies and 
those of the Rochdale pioneers. But there is 
an observable tendency on the part of some 
unions to violate certain of these basic princi- 
ples. This trend is particularly noticeable in 
the some thousand amendments of credit union 
practice submitted to the Farm Credit Admin- 
istration, in charge of all Federal credit 
unions. The majority of these have been fav- 
orably acted upon and incorporated in the set 
of new standard by-laws. 

One amendment that is particularly question- 
able provides for the transfer of the power of 
amendment from the members to the directors. 
The old law stipulated an amendment could be 
effected by vote of three-fourths of the mem- 
bers; the new law allows this by a two-thirds 
vote of the directors. 

_ This is a dangerous precedent, concentrat- 
ing power in the hands of the few. It is argued, 
in defense of the law, that since the Farm 
Credit Administration must approve all amend- 
ments, there will be no danger of deviating 
from sound practice, and further that “it is the 
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policy of the Administration to approve only 
those amendments which have been shown to 
be in the interest of all members.” Granting 
this may be true at the present time, there is 
no guarantee it will always be so, especially be- 
cause in the course of years the personnel of 
the Administration will undergo many chang- 
es, 

_ Another new provision that seems unwise 
is the ruling that a borrower or co-maker may 
withdraw shares in excess of his liability with- 
out consent of the credit committee. It is not 
improbable serious loss may result from such a 
practice. 

These are but two instances of the trend of 
development in credit unions. We would re- 
mind members of all credit groups, Catholics in 
particular, to be on their guard lest this boon 
to “the small man” be vitiated and lose its es- 
sential character, ultimately to wither and die. 


The historical background and application of 
the principles of consumer co-operatives were 
explained by Mr. Sterling Parks, Jr., of Cleve- 
land, to the student body of Notre Dame Col- 
lege for women in that city on Oct. 22nd. The 
speaker outlined the basis of the present profit 


Reclamation of the Family 


The National League of Teacher-Mothers 


AST month we traced the background of 

the program of the National League of 
Teacher-Mothers, the quest for ecclesiastical 
approval, and the plan to incorporate the 
League into a program of domestic education 
under pastoral guidance. 

What Has Been Done: That the experimen- 
tal stage of our undertaking has been passed 
without casualties may be judged by the follow- 
ing summary of achievement by the League. 

The proposals herewith submitted are the re- 
sult of searching discussions with some leading 
Ecclesiastics and laymen of Rome, Great Brit- 
ain, the United States and Canada. All have 
conceded the plan proposed can be made to 
operate successfully with a minimum outlay by 
each parish (the expense of another catechism 
class). 

Furthermore, the present world situation ap- 
pears to admit of no alternative. 

What is Proposed: 1. Intensive propaganda 
carried on in all dioceses on behalf of the Chris- 
tian management of the habit-forming years of 
childhood. 

2. Urge pastors everywhere to call together 
prospective parents and parents of children 
under the age of ten, for weekly instruction by 
the pastor or another priest in the sound phi- 
losophy of early education. (This procedure 
immediately increases the Church’s influence 
and starts soul-saving by helping bewildered 
parents solve problems of mere naughtiness be- 
fore they grow into incorrigibility.) 
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system, its fallacies and the steps necessary to 
correct its evils. 

Quoting from various Catholic authors, Mr. 
Parks traced the activities of the Rochdale pio- 
neers and the spread of the co-operative move- 
ment since 1844. Each point of the cardinal 
principles laid down by the founders of the 
movement was analyzed and explained and 
some possible benefits to be derived from co- 
operation indicated. The students have for a 
number of years operated a “silk stocking co- 
op” with considerable success. 

Mr. Parks has been engaged in recent months in ex- 
pounding the theory of consumer co-operatives and 
credit unions. He has been instrumental in organizing 


a number of the latter organizations among parish 
groups of the Cleveland Diocese. 


Two parish credit unions have been organ- 
ized in Cleveland in recent weeks. St. Agnes 
Parish became the thirteenth and St. Francis 
Parish the fourteenth unions to be established 
in Catholic parishes of the Diocese of Cleve- 
land. Application for Federal charters was 
made by both groups and operations have now 
begun. 

Mr. Herman J. Fox, former officer of the Catholic 


Union of Ohio, was elected chairman of education by 
members of the St. Francis unit. 


3. Mail weekly lessons free of charge to par- 
ents living outside regular Church-attendance 
areas (as the Church’s enemies send the free 
seduction). The League has never commercial- 
ized its lessons. Moreover, it seeks to instruct 
from the commonplace, after the example of the 
Savior. 

4. Establish the Institute of Domestic Edu- 
cation, to give such help on a large scale as the 
League has provided for parents, teachers and 
pastors on a small scale. At the institute Ec- 
clesiastics familiar with the principles, methods 
and practices of domestic education would gath- 
er in teacher-pastors and prepare them for 
their mission. Thus is fortified and perpetu- 
ated the teaching body whose labors are identi- 
cal with those of Christ the Teacher. The in- 
dispensable need of personal training of the 
teacher-pastor is noted by Dr. Pace: “The 
spread of His (Christ’s) doctrine was entrust- 
ed, not to books, nor to schools of philosophy, 
but to an organization that spoke in His name 
and with His authority.”” The fact that we seek 
to educate parents through the co-operation of 
the pastor will evidence our good faith. 

5. The writer hopes the extension of this 
center and system will grant real assistance to 
excellent non-Catholics. 

Furthermore, the cause of Christianity can 
be distinctly strengthened through the co-op- 
eration of Catholics and earnest non-Catholics 
against the predatory God-denying groups 
which “recognize no dividing line between 
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man and brute save, perhaps, in the matter of 
language.” 

The fidelity with which the program of Do- 
mestic Education under Pastoral Guidance con- 
forms to the encyclical on ‘‘The Christian Edu- 
cation of Youth” elicited, as we have reported, 
the unqualified approbation of a number of 
prelates in Rome. In the encyclical the Holy 
Father instructs pastors to educate parents 
“not in a merely theoretical and general way, 
but with practical and specific application.” 

His Eminence, Cardinal Dougherty, permits 
us to print his comment: ‘You are rightly of 
the opinion that this plan would serve to lead 
back lukewarm or fallen away parents to our 
Holy Church as the chief and adequate educa- 
tional .guide and the most potent protectress 
against widespread Godless clinics conducted 
on false and dangerous principles. These 
classes should help parents to correct the short- 
comings of their children before it is too late, 
as our Holy Father himself points out.” 


Rural Problems 
The Importance of Land Tenure 


OIL butchery in our country is to an extent 
the result of the mobilization of land in 
accordance with the theories of economic Lib- 
eralism. But it is to the advantage of neither 
individual owners nor the public weal land 
should be dealt with as a mere commodity, re- 
gardless of its nature and economic and social 
functions. 

In feudal society land ownership was far 
more secure and not merely the soil and hus- 
bandry profited thereby. The family and so- 
ciety too were the gainers. In many European 
countries farms have remained in the hands of 
one and the same family for centuries, protect- 
ed formerly by feudal laws and eventually by 
custom. 

About ten years ago no fewer than 164 Swed- 
ish farmers received diplomas on a certain oc- 
casion in appreciation of the tenacity they and 
their forbears had demonstrated by having re- 
mained faithful to and cultivated the particu- 
lar piece of soil given to them to have and to 
hold, as it were, as a public trust. Olaf Gull- 
brandsson, a former Swedish member of Par- 
liament, has a farm which has been in his fa- 
mily since 1470. Gunnar Persson’s farm dates 
back similarly to 1480. The Bergerud farm 
has gone from father to son since 1503; Domar- 
tomten and Ulvsby since 1557 and 1590 re- 
spectively. The oldest family farm on record 
is Bordsjoe, which has come down from father 
to son since 1360 or for almost 600 years. Ryd- 
boholm has remained within the same family 
since 1480 and Jemtland since 1514. 

Let us turn to our country. The Report of 
the Activities Carried on by the Agricultural 
Adjustment Administration in the Year End- 
ing June 30, 1939, states: 


We shall seek to show that Domestic Educa- 
tion under Pastoral Guidance is not “something 
new,” that through its principles and practices 
the Church has maintained the concept of its 
Founder—one vast school with mankind at 
large for its scholars, to remain in force fall 
days, even to the consummation of the world.” 


What we have in mind is to aid the Church 
in fulfilling its mission. The Rector of Uphol- 
land College, Wigan, Msgr. Charles L. H. Du- 
chemin, encourages us to continue our efforts. 
Writing from the Pontifical Beda College, in 
Rome, Msgr. Duchemin states: “There is no 
other system that will stand the strain of the 
present upheaval. The liturgy becomes more 
suggestive than ever, the philosophy more sa- 
tisfying to reason, the theology more comfort- 
ing. You are fortunate to have the knack of 
teaching these great truths.” 


ELLA FRANCES LYNCH 


“It was against the background of farm life that 
much of what is richest in flavor and most definite in 
character in our American tradition developed. And 
the central point in that background was the family- 
sized, family-owned farm. It is among this country’s 
oldest institutions. In this environment our political 
and economic concepts were shaped to a great degree. 
At the present time, when social change has done much 
to cause disintegration elsewhere, the security of the 
family-farm is being threatened.’’!) 

It is greatly to be feared it may prove im- 
possible to establish the security of the family- 
farm, because such security is not anchored in 
the law and is not protected by the Constitution. 
Farm tenure is insecure for the fact that the 
trader may deal with land as he would with 
chattel. There is need of legislation prohibit- 
ing the mortgaging of land beyond a certain 
limit and before all speculation in farmland. 
Unless that is done the prediction of the Agri- 
cultural Adjustment Administration may come 
to pass, “that there will be fewer farmers sup- 
plying the commercial market for farm prod- 
ucts, and that more small farmers will be 
forced to seek employment in cities or, failing 
that, to eke out a livelihood on subsistence 
farms.” This dire eventuality is based on an 
observation, expressed as follows in the same 
Report: 

“The grouping of large numbers of small farms into 
large-scale holdings has spread at an alarming rate. 
The National Resources Board has predicted that, un- 
less checked, this process, under the stimulus of in- 
creased use of farm machinery, which makes it possible 
with a large capital investment to put products on the 
market more cheaply, is likely to be accelerated.” 

Should this come about, it would not be the 
first time in history that false social and eco- 
nomic doctrines resulted in destruction of the 
yeomanry on the one hand and the creation of 
vast estates on the other. 


1) Loe. cit., Wash., 1939, p. 4. 
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CATHOLIC SocIAL ACTION 


r j ‘HE efforts of the Church to promote Catho- 

emetic Action have led to results also in mis- 
Sion countries. Thus at Mayville, Natal, a spe- 
cial conference of the Catholic African Union 
was held early in the past summer, attended by 
forty native delegates, a number of priests, and 
Bishop Delalle, O.M.I. 

A lecture on the Legion of Mary was delivered by a 
Legion. Envoy, while an inspector of schools spoke on 
Discipline in School. Fr. Joanisse, 0.S.M., lectured on 
the lay apostolate—Catholic Action. Conferences were 
held on many subjects of special interest to Catholic 
natives including The Legion of Mary, The Sacred 
Heart Association, The Children of Mary and subjects 


affecting the material well-being of natives generally. 
A “CATHOLIC Society of the Bible” has 

been organized in Montreal for the pur- 
pose of supplying every Catholic with a Bible. 
The Archbishops of Quebec, Montreal and Ot- 
tawa have approved the society. The Bible will 
be published in English, French and other lan- 
guages, under special committees of duly se- 
lected experts in the Holy Scriptures. 

Five years ago a French-Canadian organization 
known as La Propaganda Catholique de la Bible was 
founded as a service of La Jeunesse Ouvriere Catho- 
lique (Young Catholic Workers), and it has thus far 
distributed more than 600,000 copies of the Holy Scrip- 


tures. It is as an expansion of this work that the 
“Catholic Society of the Bible’ has been formed. 


"THE League for God, of Great Britain, de- 

spite the war continues its remarkable 
apostolate. Up to the end of August distribu- 
tion of leaflets had reached the total of 150,000 
monthly and it has now been found necessary 
to reprint 200,000 copies of the current leaflet. 
The League has gained far more workers than 
it has lost through people entering the fighting 
services, which is a healthy sign of an ever-in- 
creasing interest in its apostolate. 

There are now 61 new centres to be found in all parts 
of the kingdom, and many workers have been recruited 
from a large number of Catholic societies and organiza- 
tions devoted to Catholic Action. The suggestion is 
now being made that the work of distributing leaflets 
in factories and workshops might be extended to air- 
raid shelters. Many people seek refuge in the same 
shelter each night, and this has opened another field 
i us regular distribution of the League for God pub- 
ications. 


CONSUMERS’ PROTECTION 


ALTHOUGH the recently-enacted Wool La- 
beling Act does not become effective until 
July 14, 1941, the National Retail Dry Goods 
Association is promoting the idea to manufac- 
turers that the best way to avoid trouble next 
summer is to start complying with the law im- 
mediately. The Association has written to its 
member stores suggesting that they inform 
their own personnel, from buyers to shipping 
clerks, about the provisions of the law, and in 
addition insist that manufacturers guarantee 
that they have not and will not falsely label 
wool products or neglect to label them within 


REVIEW 


the provisions of the law. The retailers are 
told that specific guarantees should be placed 
on every invoice. 

The: guarantee from a manufacturer will protect 
a retailer, unless bad faith is involved. The question 
of bad faith may be important if labels prove to be so 
inaccurate that the store buyer should have recognized 
that the goods were not as labeled. 


CO-OPERATION 


W HAT is said by Canadian papers to be “the 

greatest single step in the history of the 
consumer co-operative movement in western 
Canada” was taken on Oct. 8th when the Co- 
operative Wholesale societies of Manitoba, Sas- 
katchewan and Alberta, together with the Con- 
sumers’ Co-operative refineries organized under 
a Dominion charter as “Interprovincial Co-op- 
eratives, Limited.” 

The immediate objective of the organization is to co- 
ordinate the purchasing power of co-operative whole- 
sale societies operating in the west, but the powers 
given it under letters patent granted on Sept. 21st by 
the Federal Government of Canada are so extensive 
that they enable Interprovincial Co-operatives, Limited, 
to deal co-operatively in goods, wares and merchandise 
of every kind and description. 


PLANS for the organization of the National 

Co-operative Finance Association were out- 
lined to the delegates at the Congress of the Co- 
operative League of the U. 8S. by Perry L. 
Green, of the Ohio Farm Bureau Co-operative 
Association. The proposal was approved after 
a year and a half of study by the board of the 
League. 


Acting first as a clearing house for inter-co-operative 
transactions the National Co-operative Finance Asso- 
ciation is planned as the keystone of a network of re- 
gional associations which will take care of the financial 
needs of the co-operative movement. There are already 
three co-operative finance associations serving co-opera- 
tives in Indiana, Ohio and the Great Lakes States of 
Minnesota, Wisconsin and Northern Michigan. It is ex- 
pected that each of the 18 regional and national as- 
sociations affiliated with The Co-operative League will 
establish its own regional banking facilities. _Owner- 
ship of the national association will be vested in the 
regional co-operatives. 


THIRD DEGREE 


P UBLIC authorities are wont to deny that re- 

course is had to the third degree by the po- 
lice and others who have to do with suspects 
and criminals. But the nefarious abuse does 
exist, although State constitutions and laws 
provide against such misuse of power. The 
constitutional guarantees have been further 
strengthened by United States Supreme Court 
decisions, the most recent one having been 
handed down Feb. 12th, whereby in a unani- 
mous opinion, written by Justice Black, a deci- 
sion of the Supreme Court of Florida was re- 
versed in a case involving conviction for mur- 
der based upon confessions secured from the 
defendants under duress. 


However, Dr. Edwin R. Keedy, writing on the sub- 
ject in a medical review, expresses the opinion that 
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third degree practices cannot be eliminated by pres- 
ent (or future enactments of) legal safeguards. Al- 
though such guarantees must be in the law, an aroused 
public opinion which brooks no compromise with or cor- 
ruption of these protective measures, is the only force 
which can be effective in eradicating this sore-spot 
from the administration of the criminal laws. To sup- 
port this contention, England, where the third degree 
is a conspicuous rarity, is cited as an example, since 
its success in stifling such abuse is attributable to the 
hostile attitude of the British people toward it. 


SUBSTITUTES FOR GASOLINE 


BECAUSE imports of crude oil, fuel oil and 

“ gasoline in 1939 cost Canada more than 48 
million dollars, Canadians are expected to help 
conserve foreign exchange for war purposes by 
turning wherever practicable to the use of pro- 
ducer-gas from charcoal or wood as fuel for 
internal combustion engines. There are of 
course some difficulties to overcome. Special 
equipment is required which is bulky and costs 
from $350 up to install. More space is needed 
to carry the fuel and there is some reduction in 
engine power. On the other hand, there are 
definite advantages. Producer-gas is said by 
the Forest Products Laboratories of the De- 
partment of Mines and Resources to cost con- 
sumers much less than gasoline. 

‘Producer-gas is being used successfully in many 
countries as a substitute for gasoline for operating 
internal combustion engines, especially in trucks, buses 
and boats. In England and Australia efforts are being 
made to extend to the utmost the use of producer-gas 
from charcoal. Since the conclusion of the world war 
other countries have devoted a great deal of attention 
to developing substitutes for gasoline as they realize 
the difficulty of obtaining adequate supplies in time of 
war, and some of them have gone so far as to promote 


the use of home-made products even at an economic 
disadvantage. 


DISTRIBUTION 


HE high cost of distribution adds to the 
“4 high cost of living and lessens the purchas- 
ing power of consumers. Here and there at- 
tempts are made to reduce what is in many 
cases a wasteful expenditure. A few years ago, 
in Nashville, Tenn., a new laundry started up, 
a new laundry with a new merchandising idea. 
Nashville’s White Way was exclusively a drive- 
in, cash-and-carry proposition. With no route 
men to pay and no delivery trucks to keep in 
condition, White Way could offer lower prices 
on the family wash. Today, Nashville’s White 
Way Laundry is one of the biggest in the South, 
while the innovation has found favor elsewhere 
too. 

The rapid development of drive-in laundry service 
furnished the American Institute of Laundering with a 
principal topic of debate at its annual meeting in Chi- 
cago. And it was no academic discussion. Some oper- 
ators contended that with expansion of drive-in service, 
route sales organizations would suffer and union busi- 
ness agents might demand greater commissions for 
route men to compensate for reduced sales. To these 
objections drive-in defenders pointed out that route 
sales were substantially increased in almost every com- 
munity where drive-in service was introduced, since the 


low rates made it possible to familiarize new customers 
with the advantages of laundry service. 


“'TRAVELER’S DOLLAR’? CONTEMPLATED 


BECAUSE of the low value of South and 
Central American currencies, a U. S. trav- 
eler’s dollar, modeled on the German “tourist 
mark” will be urged on the treasury soon. Gov- 
ernment efforts to encourage Latin Americans 
to visit this country have run afoul of the wide 
disparity in currency exchange rates. 

When the Pan-American Hotel Association is or- 
ganized in Havana early next year, with the backing 
of most of the continental republics, the hotel men 
will propose that the rate be equalized by selling dol- 
lars to Latin Americans at a special discount, with the 
provision they be used exclusively for tourist expendi- 
tures here. 


UNION LABOR HISTORY 


cle HE Peter Ibold Company, largest employer 
of union cigar makers in Ohio, recently 
celebrated the seventy-fifth anniversary of the 
firm’s founding. As a business the Peter Ibold 
Company dates its birth by a historical event 
because the original Peter Ibold opened a cigar 
factory immediately after he was mustered out 
of the Union Army in August, 1865. His fac- 
tory was licensed as the second cigar factory 
in the First District of Ohio. 

Peter Ibold’s belief in unionism and the rights of em- 
ployees to resort to collective bargaining is attested by 


the fact that the Peted Ibold Company has been fully 
unionized from the day it was founded. 


PICKETING 


PICKETING should be considered an anoma- 

ly in a well-ordered society. It is all too fre- 
quently the cause of bloody encounters and even 
manslaughter. It should be possible to make 
known any grievance a group of workers may 
have against an employer by means other than 
the one referred to. The courts, formerly in- 
clined to deny the right to picket altogether, at 
present go to the other extreme. 

You cannot, in some States, prevent a union from 
picketing your establishment even when your em- 
ployees do not belong to the union and have no dispute 
with you. The California Supreme Court holds that 
California labor laws permit unions to picket and boy- 


cott employers even when there is no labor dispute 
with workers employed in the plant. 


THE LABOR PRESS 


‘T HERE is in America a closely related group 

of publications—more than 600 in all— 
having a combined circulation estimated in ex- 
cess of 10,000,000. But few appear on news- 
stands and beyond their homogeneous group of 
readers they flourish and fold unknown. They 
are classified as the labor press. 


The American Council on Public Affairs has just is- 
sued an annotated directory called “The American La- 
bor Press,” which describes and classifies 676 such pub- 
lications, listed geographically and by affiliation. These 
range from dailies to annuals, and from such veterans as 
the International Molders Journal established in 1864 to 
the five-star-special CJI.O. News, replete with comics, 
columnists, and cheesecake. The directory gives such 
pertinent information as name and address, date of pub- 
lication, size and format, price, and whether the paper 
uses mats and accepts advertising. 


i ee 
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EMPLOYERS’ ASSOCIATION 


H AVING no connection with San Francisco 
e Employers’ Council but based on the same 
boss union’ pattern, the California Associa- 
tion of Employers filed incorporation papers in 
Sacramento recently. Briefly, the new organ- 
ization is an extension, to wholesalers and 
retailers in smaller cities of central California, 
of a growing trend on the Coast toward a unit- 
ed employer front in handling labor relations, 
a trend first noted in the spring of 1938. 

The California Association of Employers, with head- 
quarters in San Francisco, will act as a top group for 
individual employers’ councils in Watsonville, Hayward, 
Santa Rosa, Napa, and Petaluma, Calif., and Reno, 
Nev. Also, individual employers in towns where no 
council yet exists have joined. The association claims 
some 1,000 firms have signed to date, ranging from 
employers of one or two men to large chain organiza- 
tions. Incidentally, the chains are known to have 
played a dominant role in developing the new setup. 


FARM PRODUCE POOL 


[N Canada pools operated by farmers to facili- 

tate the sale of farm products of a secondary 
kind have proved useful and effective. Accord- 
ing to reports from Nova Scotia, poultry mar- 
keting pools are continuing in various parts of 
the province, putting into the Halifax and Syd- 
ney markets high quality poultry. On Oct. 16th 
a pool was held at Pugwash in which about a 
ton of capon and chicken was marketed, most 
of which was in the top grade of quality. At 
Auburn, on Oct. 24th, a total of 7,300 pounds 
was graded and marketed, about half and half 
of chicken and capon, and over 90 percent of 
which was in the top grades. 

Except for the wholesale firm at Halifax, which these 
consignments ultimately reached, middlemen were ex- 
cluded from these transactions. The poultry was shipped 
through the Middleton livestock shipping club, the mar- 
keting being handled by the Canadian Livestock Co- 
operative, the central selling agency for the pools. Im- 
provement of quality, rational methods of handling 
pric: etc., are among the major purposes of these 
pools. 


Motor TRUCK TRANSPORTATION 

"T HE increasingly important part played by 

motor transportation in the affairs of our 
every-day life is well illustrated by the fact that 
at present 24 large cities, including Baltimore, 
Cincinnati, Detroit, Los Angeles, St. Louis, San 
Francisco and Washington, receive all their 
milk by truck. In 1939 27 percent of the but- 
ter shipped to New York City, Chicago, Phila- 
delphia and Boston was carried by truck; dur- 
ing the same year 65 percent of the poultry con- 
sumed in New York City was also transported 
by truck. ; 

A careful check indicates that in 1938 40 percent of 
the fruits and vegetables consumed in 12 of the leading 
cities of the country were carried by motor vehicles. 
These surprising figures indicate that in matters of 
legislation, taxation and regulation the coming of the 
motor truck has brought into national life new prob- 
lems, which call for thorough study, before a satisfac- 
tory solution will be possible. 
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SOUTHERN TENANT FARMERS’ UNION 


EFERRED to by a Negro paper as the 
“militant 8. T. F. U.,” the Southern Tenant 
Farmers’ Union, organized in 1934 evidently 
under the leadership of radicals, is said to have 
75,000 members in seven southern States at the 
present time. 
Founded by seven Negroes and ten white men—four 
of the national officers are colored—the organization 
“fights for rights of tenant farmers, sharecroppers and 


day laborers.” It has now been affiliated with the A. 
Heorel 


LEADERSHIP INSTITUTES 


1X support of its educational program on be- 
half of the Chatham House Recommenda- 
tions, the Carnegie Endowment for Interna- 
tional Peace is co-operating in several leader- 
ship institutes being organized this fall in the 
Middle West. For example, in Sac City, Iowa, 
there was held on October 15th and 16th the 
Iowa Rural Leaders Conference set up jointly 
by the Sac City Community Forum, the Iowa 
Rural Youth Section, the Iowa State College 
Extension Service, the Sac County Rural Youth 
Organization, and the Carnegie Endowment. 
The conference was devoted to a consideration of 
forum and discussion methods with particular reference 


to issues relating to the preservation of American de- 
mocracy in a world at war. 


RACIAL SEGREGATION 


Fok the first time since 1917 the question of 

the legality of residential segregation has 
now been argued before the highest tribunal in 
the land, the U. S. Supreme Court. It is the 
case recorded as Hansberry against Lee, decid- 
ed in favor of those responsible for a certain 
segregated residential district in the city of 
Chicago. Chief Justice Hughes presided over 
the court while the appellants’ attorney plead- 
ed their cause. 

Some years ago a group of white property owners 
drew up an agreement among themselves, stipulating 
that none of them should sell any of their real estate to 
Negroes. Out of this agreement arose a suit, which has 
now reached the Supreme Court at Washington on ap- 


peal from the courts of the State of Illinois whose de- 
cisions favored the intention of the original signers. 


HOME INDUSTRY 


OR the third year, an exhibit of home-made 
farm equipment was made part of the 
New York State Fair at Syracuse, under the 
supervision of James 8S. Morse, of Levanna, 
New York. Numerous prizes were available in 
various classes. 
Any and all kinds of home-made equipment, for farm 
or home, were shown; any device which contributes to 


labor-saving or safety was encouraged, but patented 
articles were not eligible. 

Special prizes were offered for the best safety de- 
vice, the best self-feeder for calves on pasture, for the 
greatest originality in invention, for the best household 
appliance, and others. Competition was open only to 
New York: State residents. 


HISTOR I CAtbe SD UD these Ao NaNO ere 


A HISTORICAL PRONOUNCEMENT 
Wisconsin Bishops Protest the Bennett Law 


ATHOLIC parochial schools have figured 
in not a few legal encounters following 
their organization in our country early in 

the nineteenth century. Numerous attempts 
have been made to suppress and abolish them, 
to rob them of their function, certainly to im- 
pede their progress. Particularly the A.P.A. 
and the Ku Klux Klan movements, and certain 
masonic groups have at one time or other fos- 
tered or advocated legislation intended to wipe 
out the Catholic school. In particular, the 


those who did know of it. In fact, it is asserted 
a number of priests and Catholic laymen actu- 
ally favored its passage. In any event, the bill 
was enacted into law without a dissenting vote. 
It should be noted that the American Protec- 
tive Association (the A.P.A.), a new phase of 
the then defunct Knownothing movement, was 
a prominent agency in securing the enactment 
of the Bennett Law, motivated by a hatred of 
everything Catholic.') 

The law stipulated that “every parent or 
other person having under his control a child 
between the ages of seven and fourteen years, 
shall annually cause such child to attend some 


Pioneer Catholic School 


Wherever men of German stock, including 
the Swiss, settled in our country they proved 
their willingness to grant their children a com- 
mon school education, while the pioneers gener- 
ally lacked interest in what is called “‘higher 
education.” Few German settlements were 
without their schools, taught at first either by 
the pastor of the parish established in the wild- 
erness or by a qualified individual from among 
the laity. 


The picture is that of an interesting land- 


States of Oregon, Illinois, Nebraska, Minne- 
sota, Wisconsin and Michigan have been the 
scenes of bitter struggles in this regard. That 
all of the laws ultimately failed of passage or 
were repealed is a tribute to the courageous ef- 
forts of bishops, priests and laymen, fighting 
to save their schools for Catholic children. 
One of the most spectacular of all the laws 
of this nature was the Bennett Law passed in 
Wisconsin in 1889. When first introduced into 
the legislature, the bill attracted little atten- 
tion. Few people were apparently aware of its 
existence and its full import escaped most of 


mark of pioneer education in the State of Mis- 
souri, the old Winkelmann School in the foot- 
hills of the Ozarks, built immediately after the 
Civil War. “Old August Kleinsorge,’”’ who was 
not in possession of a teacher’s certificate, is 
held in particular esteem by those whom he 
taught. Out of this one-time local schoolhouse 
a number of priests, Sisters and teachers, a 
colonel of cavalry (graduate of West Point), 
a Congressman, and a number of prominent 
professional and business men, leading farmers 
and some mechanics have gone forth. 


public or private day school in the city, town 
or district in which he resides, for a period not 
less than twelve weeks in each year, which 
number of weeks shall be fixed prior to the first 
day of September in each year, by the board of 
education or board of directors of the city, town 
or district...” The maximum possible atten- 
dance requirement was set at 24 weeks. The 
school boards were also empowered to fine those 
persons refusing to comply with the law and 
it was further specified that “no school shall be 


1) Cf. “Milwaukee,” by J. Rainer. Catholic Ency- 
clopedia, Vol. X, p. 320. 
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regarded as a school, under this act, unless 
there shall be taught therein, as part of the 
elementary education of the children, reading, 
writing, arithmetic and U. S. history, in the 
English language.” 

7 Not long after the passage of the bill its true 
implication became clear. Among those who 
first recognized the danger of the law was the 
Catholic weekly, Columbia, published in Ger- 
man at Milwaukee; the editor, Mr. Joseph M. 
A. Schultheis, died only a few weeks ago in his 
89th year. A number of articles opposing the 
Bennett Law appeared in this paper and the co- 
operation of Archbishop Michael Heiss, of Mil- 
waukee, Bishop Kilian C. Flasch, of La Crosse, 
and Bishop F. X. Katzer, of Green Bay (after- 
wards Archbishop of Milwaukee), was prompt- 
ly secured. 

The three prelates undertook a campaign to 
have the law repealed. In this they were aided 
particularly by the German Catholic press of 
the State. An excellent pamphlet written by 
Christ. Koerner, a Lutheran, exposed many fal- 
lacies of the law, especially as it applied to Pro- 
testant schools.?) Unfortunately, both Arch- 
bishop Heiss and Bishop Flasch were taken ill; 
the former died on March 26, 1890, the latter 
on Aug. 8, 1891. As a result, Bishop Katzer 
was left to direct the opposition alone. He car- 
ried on tirelessly, speaking at numerous meet- 
ings, etc. One such address, delivered before a 
meeting of Catholic societies of Wisconsin, is a 
trenchant denouncement of the sinister pur- 
poses of the act.*) 

Realizing that their schools were also threat- 
ened, the Lutherans joined forces with the Ca- 
tholics in contending the law. The Democratic 
Party of the State likewise took up the issue, 
demanding the repeal of the law, and the po- 
litical campaign of 1890 was marked by ex- 
ceeding bitterness. The Democrats won the 
election by a 30,000 plurality, and the law was 
shortly thereafter repealed.*) 

In view of the circumstances surrounding the 
passage and repeal of the law, the article pub- 
lished 30 years later in the Salesianum, dis- 
missing the controversy rather lightly, seems 
somewhat strange. The author of the article, 
Rev. H. G. Riordan, concludes, after analyzing 
the content of the law, and its objectionable 
features, that “these flaws may not seem to 
warrant the intense opposition which the law 
met with,” although granting “that the only 
safe policy for the Church has been a cautious 
guard against outside intervention in her insti- 
tutions.’’®) 

The well known Father W. Hackner, of La 
Crosse, at once took exception to the remarks 


2) “Das Bennett-Gesetz und die deutschen protestan- 
tischen Gemeindschulen in. Wisconsin.” Milwaukee, 
1890. 

3) Columbia, Milwaukee, Jan. 6, 1890. E 

4) “Wisconsin,” by Paul D. Carpenter. Catholic En- 
eyclopedia, Vol. XV, p. 663. ‘ 

5) “The Real Hitch in the Bennett Law,” loc. cit., 
August, 1921, pp. 1-4. 
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of Fr. Riordan. Writing to the Amerika, Fr. 
Hackner (at the time of the law’s passage sta- 
tioned in Fountain City, Wis.) indicates the 
serious 1mport of the Bennett law. In his com- 
ment on the first section, that ‘every child is 
obliged to attend the school in the ward, town 
or district in which the parents reside,” he 
states that Fountain City had two wards: “The 
Catholic school was in the first ward. Accord- 
ing to law, I would have been obliged to build 
a second school in the second ward. Moreover, 
there were many children attending the paro- 
chial school from three country districts. Con- 
sequently, I would have been compelled to con- 
struct three additional schools. Such a ‘luxury’ 
of schools neither I nor the Lutherans could 
have enjoyed.” 

It seems that about this time it was alleged 
the Bennett Law was not so dangerous as its 
opponents had claimed, inasmuch as the act was 
purposed to effect compulsory school atten- 
dance. Fr. Hackner, one of the champions of 
the cause of the parochial school during the 
so-called “‘school fight,’’ challenged this conten- 
tion, although it was not contained in Fr. Ri- 
ordan’s article. 

“It is deplorable,’ wrote Fr. Hackner, “that 
hardly 30 years later even Catholics should 
have so distorted and false a view regarding 
occurrences and movements of an ecclesiastical 
and political nature, having to do with their 
own State.’’®) 

Considering these conditions, the “Protest of 
the Catholic Bishops of Wisconsin Against the 
Bennett Law,” issued during the heat of the 
controversy, on March 12, 1890, is of exception- 
al historical interest. The matter was of su- 
preme importance especially to the German 
Americans, both Catholic and Lutheran, in the 
State of Wisconsin, for it was primarily their 
battle against the forces that would destroy 
their schools. The document follows: 


I 


As Bishops of the Catholic Church in Wis- 
consin, we feel called upon to make an official 
declaration concerning the Bennett Law—in 
fact, to enter our protest against it. If this 
law were of a purely political nature, we would 
not have a single word to say about it; but as 
it touches upon questions of the greatest inter- 
est to our Catholic Church and our Catholic 
homes, we consider ourselves in duty bound to 
express and explain, even at some length, our 
opinion concerning the same. After calm and 
careful study of the Bennett Law we hold that 
it interferes with the rights of the Church and 
of parents. We, moreover, conscientiously be- 
lieve that the real object of this law is not so 
much to secure a greater amount of instruction 
in and knowledge of the English language, as 
rather to bring our Parochial and Private 
Schools under the control of the State. And in 
this attempt, we cannot but apprehend the ulti- 


6) Amerika, St. Louis, Sept. 27, 1921. 
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mate-intention, gradually to destroy the Paro- 
chial School System altogether. 

The impression which a close study of the 
law leaves on our minds is this: that in the eyes 
of its framers, the Parochial School exists by 
the grace and toleration of the State, and may 
continue to exist, if it humbly submits to the 
discretionary powers granted to School Boards 
through the Bennett Law, but not as a free, 
recognized institution, as old as the State itself, 
and deriving its existence from the free will 
and the generous efforts and sacrifices of 
hundreds of thousands of citizens, acting in full 
accordance with the dictates of their conscience 
and the spirit of the free institutions of our 
State and Country. In this our general view 
of the law and its object, we are strengthened 
by the personal knowledge which we have, from 
actual observation, of our Schools. For we are 
certain that in them the English language is 
used and taught to at least as great an extent 
as the Bennett Law requires. 

After this general observation we enter our 
most earnest protest against the Bennett Law 
for the following particular reasons: 

We consider the Bennett Law: 

1. An unnecessary law; 

2. An offensive law; 

3. An unjust law. 

Ad. 1. We have in our three Dioceses 264 
Parochial Schools, 14 Colleges, Academies and 
elect Schools, 9 Orphan Asylums. To the best 
of our personal knowledge the English language 
is used and taught in all of them, even for a 
longer time each year, than the 12 or 24 weeks 
required by the Bennett Law. The exceptions, 
if any, are so few, that no special legislature is 
needed as a remedy; and certainly, not a law so 
harsh and severe as the Bennett Law, fairly 
bristling with threats of prosecutions and fines. 
We know, it is true, of some districts in the 
State where, on account of hardly any English 
being spoken at home, the children make but 
little progress in English at school. But this 
is precisely as true of the children who attend 
the Public Schools in those districts, as it is 
true of those who attend the Parochial Schools. 
The fact, that our mixed and fast growing 
population is in no part of the State of a really 
remote and, in many, of a very recent date, suf- 
ficiently accounts for this defect. The natural 
causes of this defect being beyond the control 
of legislature, we may, from general develop- 
ment and improvement, safely expect the dis- 
appearance of this defect without any legisla- 
tive provisions. 

Ad. 2. In the second place we consider the 
Bennett Law an offensive law. 

We have at least 350,000 Catholics in Wis- 
consin. They are as good, law abiding citizens 
as any. Except in some places in which Paro- 
chial Schools are impossible, and in some cases 
of carelessness, they send their children to the 
Parochial Schools. All these schools have been 
built and are maintained by the parents them- 
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selves, often at very great cost and sacrifice. 
Never, as far as we know, has the State been 
asked to appropriate one single dollar for these 
schools. A great number of them have been in 
operation for more than 25 or 30 years. They 
have turned out hundreds and thousands of as 
good and useful citizens as any. It 1s, conse- 
quently, an outrage upon the intelligence and 
good character of our Catholic people, to in- 
terfere with their schools. Are the 50-60,000 
Catholic fathers and mothers of families so ig- 
norant and stupid, that they do not know what 
kind of education their children need; or, are 
they so destitute of love and interest for their 
children, that they would not be willing to pro- 
vide proper education for them? Have they de- 
served to be treated as persons who cannot or 
will not take care of the interests of their chil- 
dren, so that the State has to step in and act as 
guardian for them? Such, indeed, is the ap- 
pearance of things, when the State attempts to 
force upon so many of its citizens a law, of 
which not one in ten, and perhaps not one in 
a hundred, had an idea, or felt the want, when 
they sent their representatives to Madison—a 
law against which thousands upon thousands of 
the State’s most industrious and conservative 
citizens, outside of our religious communion, 
most unanimously and vigorously protested, as 
soon as they got knowledge of that law. It is 
a well-known fact, that in the same legislature 
which passed the Bennett Law, the Pond Bill 
had to succumb to the pressure of remonstranc- 
es against it from all parts of the State, though 
that bill provided for State Supervision of Pri- 
vate Schools for the sole purpose of obtaining 
reliable statistics. Towards the close of the 
Session, when bilis of any great importance 
naturally cannot command the consideration 
which they deserve, the Bennett Law was sub- 
stituted for the Pond Bill. That the citizens at 
large would have tried to prevent its passage, 
as well as that of the Pond Bill, is evident from 
the fact, that they began to protest against the 
Law as soon as it was published. From all this, 
it is but too clear that the Bennett Law must be 
called an offensive law. But it is also 
3. An unjust law. And on this account, we 
object to it still more strongly than on any 
other. 

The Bennett Law is an unjust law, because 

a. It interferes with the sacred, inalienable 
rights of parents. 

b. It threatens penalties which are really be- 
yond all equity. 
_ ¢. It opens every avenue to partiality and in- 
justice, to strife and disorder. 


(To be concluded) 


+ MICHAEL HEIss 
Archbishop of Milwaukee 


+ KILIAN C. FLASCH 
Bishop of La Crosse 


+ F. X. KATZER 
Bishop of Green Bay 
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Tilmann, Klemens. Todesverichter. Ein Tatsachen- 
bericht aus der Geschichte der Kirche in 
Fern-Ost. Freib. i. Br., 1939. B. Herder 
tote Co., St. Louis. Cloth, 155 p. Price 

Walter, Eugen. Diener des neven Bundes. 
tertum der katholischen Kirche. Freib. i. 
Br., 1940. B. Herder Book Co., St. Louis. 

; Stiff covers, 129 p. Price 75 cts. 

Bouvier, R. P. Emile, S.J. Le Samaritanisme mo- 
derne ou Service social. L’Ecole Sociale 
Populaire, Montreal, 1940. p.c.,30 p. Price 
15 sous. 

Stockums, Most Rev. Wm., D.D. Spirituality in the 
Priesthood. Transl. by Rev. Jos. W. Grund- 


Cath. Social 


Das Pries- 


ner. B. Herder Book Co., St. Louis. Cloth, 
’ 281 p. Price $2.00. 
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Otto, Joseph Albert, S.J. Kirche im Wachsen. Vier- 
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Weltmission. Freib. i. Br., 1940. B. Her- 
der Book Co., St. Louis. Stiff covers, 203 
p. Price $1.50. 
Walter, Eugen. Glaube, Hoffnung u. Liebe im Neuen 
Testament. Freib. i. Br., 1940. B. Herder 


Book Co., St. Louis. Stiff covers, 210 p. 
Price $1.10. 
Haiman, Miecislaus. Polish Pioneers of California. 


Annals of the Polish R. C. Union, Chicago, 
Vol. V, 1940. Cloth, 83 p. Price 75 cts. 

Remler, Francis J., C. M. Is Life Worth Living? St. 
Anthony’s Guild, Paterson, N. J., 1940, p. c., 
31 p. Price 5 -cts. 

Remler, Francis J., C.M. Catholics and Sin. St. An- 
thony’s Guild, Paterson, N. J., 1940. p. c., 31 
Dee prciee 5, cts. 

Remler, Francis J., C.M. Outlines of Asceticism for 
Seminarians. 3. ed. St. Anthony Guild 
Press,- Paterson, N. J., 1989. p. c., 90 p. 

Hynes, Emerson. “City Slickers” and “Dumb Farm- 
ers.” Natl. Cath. Rural Life Conf., St. Paul, 
1940. p.c., 30 p. Price 10 cts. 

Hermens, F. A. Democracy and Proportional Repre- 
sentation. Univ. of Chic. Press, 1940. p. c¢., 
Al p. Price 25 cts. 


Reviews 
Learned, Ellin Craven. Finding the Way. A Tribute 
to His Eminence the late Cardinal Merry 
del Val. New York. (Parish Visitors of 
Mary Immaculate, 1940. pp. 108. Price $1. 
N the present book, Mrs. Ellin Craven 
Learned, a convert who joined the Church in 
1927, relates the events which led her to the true 
Faith. The pages purportedly contain only ex- 
tracts from the journal she wrote during five 
consecutive stays in Rome. Extracts from 
diaries are often likely to be monotonous; dis- 
connected events, sporadic glimpses of the past, 
and happy recollections cannot easily be united 
into one stream of thought, and, moreover, in 
rewriting them, it is hard to reproduce the nov- 
elty of the first experience. The author has not 
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overcome these difficulties altogether. But. she 
fully counterbalances them by the intimate and 
true-to-life portrait she presents of Cardinal 
Merry del Val, to whose personality and saintly 
character she attributes her conversion. And. 
the purpose of the present book is not so much: 
to give a full account of her finding the way, 
but to increase devotion to the late Cardinal and 
“to perpetuate his memory.” ; 

As Secretary of State under Piux X, Merry 
del Val was one of the most prominent figures 
in ecclesiastical affairs during the first decades 
of this century. Mrs. Learned, however, de- 
scribes not so much the statesman as the priest 
who, notwithstanding his many other obliga- 
tions, found time again and again to guide 
many individual souls to the Church. He was 
fully cognizant of the religious and social needs 
of his time, and he himself took active part in 
social work among the poor—a fact indicative 
of that pastoral care for souls which character- 
ized his whole life. This picture of a zealous 
priest, of holiness combined with nobility and 
culture, leaves a deep impression upon the mind 
and will win friends for the book. Many of his 
personal letters, written to the author, are in- 
corporated into the book just as they came 
from the writer’s pen; these will be greatly 
appreciated by the readers. 

GUSTAV Voss, 8.J. 


Primitive Revelation. By Rev. Wilhelm Schmidt, S.V. 
D.; Translated by Rev. Joseph J. Baierl, S.T. 
D.; St. Louis, Mo., B. Herder Book Co. 
Price $2.75. 

The biblical account of man’s origin has 
been made the target of fierce attack ever 
since the discoveries of modern research into 
the field of anthropology began to supply ap- 
parently effective weapons for this purpose. 
For a time it seemed that the Bible narrative 
was totally discredited and that the evolution- 
ary theories concerning human beginnings and 
the rise of religion would be triumphant. Nat- 
urally the joy of the enemies of religion and 
more particularly of revealed religion was un- 
bounded. It was, however, shortlived since 
later and more critical research either dis- 
proved what had been regarded as fact or 
showed that the conclusions drawn from the 
actually factual evidence were untenable. The 
fantastic theories built around primitive man 
erumbled under scrutiny and had to be aban- 
doned. It is interesting to note that very often 
the contradictions among the anthropologists 
and ethnologists relative to the data and the 
interpretation of the data rendered their testi- 
mony valueless. At the present it may safely 
be stated that revealed religion has nothing to 
fear from anthropological research and that the 
historical character of the first chapters of 
Genesis stands vindicated. 

That sums up the situation but, of course, 
such a condensed statement is not enough. We 
require proof for the assertions made. This 
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proof is furnished in the volume under review. 
As to the author we will only say that he is 
highly qualified for the task, enjoying as he 
does an international reputation for scholar- 
ship and dealing in this case with matters that 
belong to his own special province of study. 
In the present volume he has gathered the con- 
clusions at which he has arrived after long 
years of extended research and for which he 
provides a wealth of argument in a number of 
specialized studies. Though scholarly through- 
out, the volume appeals to a wider circle of 
readers. 

The treatise revolves around primitive man 
and the various problems connected with him, 
such as the nature and contents of primitive 
revelation, the historicity of Genesis, the re- 
lations of the biblical report to the findings of 
prehistory, anthropology and ethnology. This 
leads to the consideration of the capacity of 
primitive man to receive a revelation, which 
in turn brings on the question of evolution. In- 
cidentally in this connection the theory of the 
evolutionary origin of man’s body is discussed. 
In this discussion the author shows himself 
open minded as well as critical. Whatever may 
be said about the hypothesis of an evolutionary 
origin of man on the bodily side from lower 
forms of animal life, the soul can come into 
being only by an act of creation. Hence, the 
first man in every respect possessed human 
characteristics and was endowed with reason. 
The so-called speechless man is proved to be a 
pure fiction on the basis of ethnological evi- 
dence. Belief in one God appears as the primi- 
tive form of religion and only later religious de- 
cay sets in. Convincing evidence is adduced for 
the unity of the human race, for the unity of 
language and of cultural evolution. All of this 
is of great apologetical value and much of it 
of special pertinency in our days. 

The translation, made by one who himself 
has some excellent apologetical works to his 
credit, is of exceptional quality. 

C. BRUEHL, Ph.D. 


The publication in Mexico of monographs 
on Mexican history by a citizen of our coun- 
try is certainly not a common occurrence. Rev. 
Francis Borgia Steck, O.F.M., Assistant Pro- 
fessor, Hispanic American History, The Catho- 
lic University of America, is the author of 
three treatises published as the first of a series 
of “Ensayos histéricos hispano-americanos.” 
The introduction to the essays has for its auth- 
or a Mexican savant, Don Alberto Maria Car- 
reno. But others than he too have commented 
favorably on Fr. Steck’s contributions to the 
history of their country. Thus a professor in 
the National University of Mexico, Licet. Ra- 
fael Garcia Granados, writes in the Excelsior 
of Mexico City, issue of May 6, 1940, that the 
three essays comprising the brochure “are espe- 
cially interesting for the history of our city 
(Mexico) and for this we owe him (the auth- 


or) an everlasting debt of gratitude.’ In the 
same daily, issue of April 20th, Mexicans were 
urged to read the brochure, because its author 
is a profound student of Mexican history and 
“knows what he is talking about.” 

Similarly, another outstanding daily of Mexi- 
co, El Universal, published a review containing 
the following statements: 

“The three essays were written by a man of learn- 
ing who is versed in the matter he treats. Naturally, 
as far as the background or outlook are concerned, the 
interpretation is subjective, all the thoughts being 
molded within the limits of Catholic dogma. But apart 
from the speculations, sound documentation is present- 
ed and the learning of the author is also manifest.” 

The three essays deal with: ‘Juan Pablos, 
The American Gutenberg’; “The First Half 
Century of Spanish Dominion in Mexico (1522- 
1577), and the ‘Missionary Colleges of the 
Franciscans in Spanish America.’”’ The second 
of these historical papers was published by the 
Bureau in the English language several years 
ago. 

The recognition now accorded Fr. Steck in 
Mexico is all the more gratifying, because he 
has striven so valiantly to promote the cause of 
historical research in our country. For the past 
seven years Fr. Steck has been a member of the 
faculty of the Catholic University. 


The “black art” inaugurated by Johannes 
Gutenberg is being put to excellent use by the 
Catholic Press of Ranchi in India. Of particu- 
lar interest are the 30 pamphlets published by 
this Press in “The Light of the East Series.” 

The very first of these pamphlets has for its 
author a convert known to our readers, H. C. 
K. Zacharias, Ph.D., who has in the past con- 
tributed a number of excellent articles to Social 
Justice Review. In this pamphlet, Dominus II- 
luminatio Mea, Dr. Zacharias tells the story of 
his conversion. And a remarkable one it is. 
Quite a number of other pamphlets of the series 
apparently have converts for their authors, evi- 
dently natives of India. We mention merely a 
few: “The Heart of Christ to the Heart of 
India,” by Kristabhakta; “The Cruise of a 
Soul,” by Albert Muthumalia, S.J.; “From 
Prophet of God to Son of God,” by F. X. J. 
Khan; “From Shiva to Christ,” by A. M. Stan. 
Chockiah, S.J.; “From Puritania to Mount 
Zion,” by Tilda Narayan, and “From Linga to 
Cross,” by Sadanand S. Srinivaspur. 

The last issue of the Series, No. 30, “Life, 
Love, Truth,” was written by P. J. Sontag, S.J., 
of Patna, India, an American. He calls the 
brochure “a modest attempt to win for Christ’s 
sublime teaching a hearing among India’s in- 
telligentsia, especially among her leaders.” He 
would wish to mail copies of the booklet to 
thousands of the more prominent among Pat- 
na’s intellectuals, and indeed to other leaders 
throughout India. But in that country, too, 
paper, printer’s ink and labor must be paid for. 


Hence, Fr. Sontag appeals to his American 
friends for assistance. 
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Wiser than most Men 


HE poet Seume who, much against his 
will, had been brought to America as a 
Hessian conscript during the revolutionary 
war, in the spirit of Rousseau wrote poems 
about the Indians giving expression to the 
thought that the red men were in their natural 
state both happier and better than the so-called 
civilized men of Europe. One of his poems 
closes with the declaration on the part of an 
Indian: “We savages are after all better peo- 
ple.” We will not argue the truth of this state- 
ment but declare instead that some Indians liv- 
ing today are wiser than we. The following re- 
marks are from a letter addressed to us by a 
missionary greatly devoted to the Sioux In- 
dians: 
“Whatever you may have of Bible Histories will be 
most useful and gratefully received by us. However, 


at this time I believe the copies of the larger edition 
would be of geater value, because I have so many re- 
quests from grown-up Indians and heads of families 
for books of this kind. Our Indians have few distractions 
and like to pore over Bible Histories and meditate.” 

All too many “civilized” people no longer 
pore over books and meditation is still less 
frequently practiced. Both poring and medi- 
tating are essentials of true spiritual and in- 
tellectual culture. When a certain philosopher 
declared “we no longer read books, we merely 
read in books,” he in other words expressed the 
fact that “ours is a superficial generation, be- 
cause we have lost the faculty of thinking.” 
There is still another statement in the mission- 
ary’s letter we would wish to call to the atten- 
tion of our readers: 

“Fifty crucifixes will last quite a while and afford 
much consolation to the dying. These people experi- 
ence so much suffering that they enter into the suffer- 
ings of Our Lord and readily offer up their own to 
Him.” 

Again we would say: “These Indians are 
wiser than most men of the present genera- 
tion.” Man can never hope to escape suffering; 
the very title of the late Bishop Keppler’s 
learned and thoughtful essay on “The Problem 
of Suffering” raises a question men would wish 
to banish from their minds in spite of the stark 
reality which grants them such scant respite 
from what they seek to avoid. 


Why Can’t We? 


HE exhibits of the Polish Roman Catholic 
Union Archives and Museum at Chicago, 
to which we have previously referred, have 
been growing apace. More than 200,000 singie 
articles of various kinds have already been col- 
lected. While at first, in 1937, only modest 
quarters were required for the purposes of the 
Museum, at present it occupies one and one- 
half floors of the spacious building devoted to 
the purposes of the organization. 

With the intention of reminding our members 
of the Historical Library of the C. V. we re- 
print the list of desiderata published by the P. 
R. C. U. Archives and Museum: 

“Books and pamphlets on the history and biography 
of the Poles in the United States; reports of Polish- 
American Societies and Institutions of any kind; books 
and pamphlets by American-Poles on any_ subject; 
books on Poland or any Polish subject in any language, 
published in the United States; files of Polish-Ameri- 
can newspapers or magazines, complete volumes or 
single numbers; portraits of Polish-American pioneers 
and eminent persons; photographs and pictures illus- 
trating Polish life in America; autographs and manu- 
scripts, maps, medals, badges, uniforms and banners of 
Polish-American Societies, etc.” 

The Museum’s Library contains about 6000 
books and pamphlets, while our own Library of 
German-Americana has reached a total of 9148 
items. However, we do not equal the 10,000 
pictures and posters in the possession of the 
Polish Archives and Museum in Chicago. Nor 
have we as yet 2000 photographs or even 500 
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pieces of music. Repeated requests addressed 
to our members and friends to solicit and 
donate to-our collections any manuscript or 
piece of printed matter having to do with the 
life and labors of our people in America have 
not found the response an undertaking of this 
nature deserves. We wish it were possible to 
organize an auxiliary such as the P. R. C. Union 
now has in the Polish Society of History and 
Museum. Its purpose is to help support the 
Archives and Museum of the P. R. C. Union by 
gifts of objects of historical value. There are 
three classes of membership: general, paying 
a fee of $1 annually; supporting, contributing 
$5 a year, and perpetual, for which a donation 
of $100 is asked. 


New Maternity Guild Formed 


MATERNITY guild has been erected 

canonically by Most Rev. Edward Mooney, 
Archbishop of Detroit, in the parish of Our 
Lady Gate of Heaven. It is patterned after 
the unit established by Rev. Joseph J. Schage- 
mann, C.Ss.R., in Lima, O., and Rev. Charles 
A. Ulenberg, the pastor, is moderator of the 
guild. It is expected a second unit will be es- 
tablished in the Archdiocese in the next few 
months. Permission to organize maternity 
guilds has been granted by the Bishop of an 
eastern diocese, while another prelate is said 
to have approved the guild plan. 

A maternity guild discussion was conducted at the 
quarterly meeting of the Annapolis Section of the Holy 
Name Society, Archdiocese of Baltimore, held early in 
October. Fr. Schagemann presided, explaining the na- 
ture, scope, methods and procedure of a guild. Of 
particular significance were the comments of the men 
present regarding the extent of birth control practices, 
even among Catholics. Rt. Rev. Msgr. H. A. Quinn, 
spiritual director, encouraged the members to begin 
study of the maternity guild as a means to promote the 
dignity of parenthood and combat the evil of contra- 
ception. 

Societies affiliated with the C. V. should concern 
themselves with problems of this nature, as we have 
pointed out on frequent occasion. Especially should 
they endeavor to help organize maternity guilds; men 
and men’s societies have a definite role to play in the 
founding and conduct of a guild unit. 


Msgr. Behr Becomes C. V. Life Member 


PIRITUAL director of the New Jersey 

Branch of the C. V. since 1930, the Rt. 
Rev. Msgr. Hubert J. Behr, of Elizabeth, has 
become a Life Member of the Central Verein. 
The application card and fee were received on 
Oct, dist. 

Msgr. Behr, pastor of St. Michael’s Parish, 
has been actively associated with our New Jer- 
sey section over a period of many years. At all 
times he has been willing to make any sacri- 
fice needed to further the objectives of the 
Branch and the cause. 

Application cards for Life Membership have 
also been received from Mrs. Anna M. Kraft, 
of Irvington, and Mr. Maximiliam A. Kraft, of 
Newark, both in New Jersey. Mrs. Kraft is 
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the wife of State Branch President Charles P. 
Kraft. A Sustaining Membership has been 
procured by Mr. John J. Dietz, of Milwaukee. 
Although we have encouraged members and friends 
of the Central Verein to become Life Members of the 
organization, only 80 have thus far done so. This class 
of membership entitles the member to voice and vote 
at all conventions and to a life-time subscription to 
Social Justice Review. The fee of $100 is placed in 
the Endowment Fund of the Central Bureau. Accord- 
ing to a decision of the New Ulm convention, the Life 
Membership fees will be counted among the total con- 
tributions of a C. V. Branch toward the C. B. Expan- 
sion Drive. This applies to new memberships obtained. 


Jubilees 


EMBERS of the St. Peter’s Benevolent 
Society of St. Joseph’s Parish, Omaha, an 
affiliate of the C. V., observed the golden jubilee 
of the founding of their organization on Sun- 
day, Sept. 29th. A special service was conduct- 
ed in the society’s meeting hall in the afternoon, 
featured by the address of Rev. Erwin Hunt- 
scha, O.F.M., spiritual director, who comment- 
ed on the accomplishments of the members dur- 
ing the past fifty years. 

A number of the older members also addressed the 
meeting. On the following Sunday the group received 
Holy Communion at the jubilee mass. It was decided 
to present all living charter members with a gold em- 
blem commemorating the event. 

On Nov. 10th the St. Francis Casino Young 
Men’s Club of St. Francis de Sales Parish, St. 
Paul, marked its golden anniversary. The club 
was organized in the summer of 1890 and is 
today the oldest young men’s Catholic organi- 
zation in the Northwest. 

The 135 members attended high mass in a body on 
the 10th and participated in a banquet in the evening; 
a special program had been arranged by the officers for 
the occasion. The club, which co-operates with other 
parish societies in sponsoring numerous activities, also 


provides a small sick benefit and conducts a boy scout 
troop. 


Pertinent Resolutions 


ie Res resolutions passed by this year’s con- 

ventions of the New York and Missouri 
Branches have now appeared in print. A total 
of 15 propositions were adopted by the New 
York section at its meeting in Utica over Labor 
Day. Particularly significant are the state- 
ments regarding corporative society, education, 
the family and credit unions. The convention 
urged the formation of study groups to inves- 
tigate the possibilities of the corporative sys- 
tem, opposed nursery and kindergarten schools, 
reminded Catholic parents of their duty to 
make their homes truly Christian, and advo- 
cated the extension of the parish credit union 
movement. 

The initial resolution pledged the homage and loyalty 
of the members to the Holy Father. Other statements 
were concerned with the Catholic press, the youth move- 
ment, labor, the child labor amendment, the anniversary 
of the issuance of the encyclical Rerum novarum, asso- 
ciate members, the crusade for decency, the Kolping 
Society and a series of general recommendations. A 
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statement on the Central Bureau suggested the activi- 
ties of the institution be studied careraliel In an ae 
lar, the delegates pledged themselves to support the 
Expansion Drive and to endeavor to increase the num- 
ber of subscriptions to Social Justice Review. 

é The Missouri Branch adopted the New Ulm conven- 
tion resolutions and nine others. The Salisbury meet- 
ing, like the Utica session, expressed its devotion to 
Pope Pius XII and recommended study of the corpora- 
tive plan. Attention was also called to the Bishops’ 
statement on “The Church and Social Order.” The 
delegates reaffirmed their esteem for the parent organi- 
zation and promised to support its activities. The 
State’s relation and obligation to parochial schools was 
cited and members cautioned to be on their guard 
against the propaganda tendencies of the press. Vari- 
ous agencies designed to “extend the kingdom of 
Christ” were recommended for the support of affiliated 
units, and congratulations were extended to several 
clerical friends of the organization who have been ele- 
vated to the rank of monsignor within the past year. 

Of paramount importance is the resolution on marri- 
age legislation. Condemning certain proposals regard- 
ing pre-marital medical examinations and pointing out 
the dangers of wholesale legislation on this subject, the 
convention suggested that “to promote greater respect 
for marriage, and to prevent the evils resulting from 
hasty or ‘gin’ marriages, we recommend the enactment 
of a law requiring a reasonable lapse of time between 
the issuance of a marriage license and the performance 
of the ceremony. Such a law would prevent many 
marriages that give offense to Almighty God, and that 
bring regret to the parties involved and disgrace upon 
their families.” 


Meetings 


OTION pictures and a report of the New 

Ulm convention featured the meeting of 
the Kolping Society of New York held on Oct. 
18th. Three C. V. officers were present on the 
oceasion: Mr. William H. Siefen, president, Mr. 
Albert A. Dobie, general secretary, and Mr. 
William J. Kapp, treasurer. All of these ad- 
dressed the members, recounting the events of 
the national meeting. Moreover, Rev. Joseph 
Assmuth, S.J., spiritual director, discussed the 
accomplishments of the Central Verein and its 
present scope of activities. 


Mr. Theobald J. Dengler showed motion pictures of 
various meetings, the procession, civic demonstration, 
etc., of the convention, as well as of a number of places 
he had visited en route to New Ulm. 

The aimlessness and superficiality of men today were 
sharply criticized by Rev. Anthony J. Knackert, of She- 
boygan Falls, speaking at the fall meeting of District 
League No. 2, C. V. of Wisconsin, held at Sheboygan 
on Oct. 27th. “While the ingenuity of man has 
achieved astounding results in the fields of science and 
invention,” the speaker declared, “his deficiency in the 

spiritual realm is calamitous beyond dispute.” Fr. 
Knackert predicted, however, that eventually there 
would come a universal spiritual rebirth, “an accep- 
tance of a way of life that will harmonize with the 
Way of the Cross.” A second speaker, Miss Hilde- 
garde Chlosta, spoke on the Catholic girl scout move- 
ment. 

This meeting took place in the auditorium of Holy 
Name Parish. Preceding the session dinner was served 
to the delegates in St. Dominic’s Parish hall, follow- 
ing the celebration of solemn high mass in honor of 
Christ the King. The organization voted to pay for a 
subscription to Social Justice Review on behalf of the 
Sheboygan Public Library. Mr. Ben Gottsacker and 
Mr. John P. Hamerla were elected president and finan- 

cial secretary respectively. f 

The Sedgwick-Reno County District League, CVE OL 

Kansas, sponsored an inter-parochial meeting at Ost 
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on Oct. 23rd. The program of the evening was based 
on the resolutions adopted by the New Ulm and the 
St. Marks conventions. The various propositions were 
explained by Rev. George Herrman, of Ost, Rev. Joseph 
Goracy, of Colwich, and Prof. Gard, of Garden Plain. 
A summary of proposed laws to be introduced into 
the legislature was offered by Mr. Michael Mohr, presi- 
dent of the State Branch. The attendance at the meet- 
ing, presided over by Mr. John Eck, was deemed more 
than satisfactory; all affiliated societies of the vicinity 
were represented. The next meeting will take place 
in St. Marks early this month. 
_ A drive to rid drug stores, news-stands, etc., of ob- 
jectionable periodicals was launched by the Central Dis- 
trict of the Cath. Union of Arkansas, at a meeting con- 
ducted on Oct. 20th. Plans were made for intensive 
participation by the members of affiliated societies to 
accomplish this objective. 


Necrology 


UTOMOBILE accidents have claimed the 

lives of four members of long standing of 
the C. V. within the past few months: Rev. 
Edward B. Schiefen, of Kansasville, Wis., Mr. 
Joseph J. Bauer, of Indianapolis, Mr. William 
Heimbuch, of Detroit, and Mr. Emil Beck, of 
Philadelphia. The death of Mr. Beck was re- 
ported in last month’s issue of Social Justice 
Review. 

Fr. Schiefen, pastor of St. Mary’s Parish 
for the past 39 years, died in a Burlington, 
Wis., hospital from injuries sustained when his 
automobile skidded on the wet pavement not 
far from his home and overturned. The priest 
was pinned beneath the steering wheel. Three 
other occupants of the car were injured but not 
seriously. 

Mr. Bauer, 80 years old, was struck by a ma- 
chine on Oct. 22nd and died eight days later. 
A native of Newport, Ky., he was the oldest liv- 
ing member of St. Mary’s Parish, Indianapolis, 
having lived in this city for the greater part of 
his life. He had been a regular attendant at 
conventions of the St. Joseph State League of 
Indiana for more than 30 years and had par- 
ticipated in several national assemblies. Out- 
spoken in his views, the deceased contributed to 
many a debate of decisive importance. Mr. 
Bauer added a number of interesting documents 
and books to the C. V. Library. 

Mr. Heimbuch, who was 87 years old, was 
killed as he returned from mass at St. Boniface 
Church on Monday, Oct. 14th. Born in Ger- 
many, the deceased came to this country as a 
boy, living for a time in Philadelphia before 
moving to Detroit. Mr. Heimbuch had been a 
member of the St. Joseph Liebesbund of the 
latter city for 65 years and a member of the 
Knights of St. John for 42 years. In recogni- 
tion of his efforts in behalf of the St. Vincent 
de Paul Society he was awarded the pontifical 
medal, “Pro Ecclesia et Pontifice.” Actively as- 
sociated with the Vincentian group for more 
than 45 years, Mr. Heimbuch had served as 
vice-president of the Particular council for 20 
years and also as president of the St. Boniface 
conference. 
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In Brief.... 


The death of Very Rev. Sigmund Cratz, O.F.M.Cap., 
provincial of the St. Augustine Province of the Ca- 
puchin Fathers in Pittsburgh, recalls the deceased’s in- 
terest in and friendship for the C. V. Fr. Sigmund 
preached the sermon of the mass celebrated at the na- 
tional convention of our organization held in Pittsburgh 
in 1933 and had addressed various meetings of the 
Pittsburgh section of the Pennsylvania Branch. He 
was widely known through his writings, sermons and 
retreats. 

Member of the C. V. Committee on Social Action and 
chairman of the Central Bureau Expansion Drive Com- 
mittee, Mr. F. Wm. Heckenkamp, of Quincy, Ill., was 
re-elected president of the Western Catholic Union, fra- 
ternal insurance society, at the organization’s 39th an- 
nual convention held recently in Quincy. Mr. Hecken- 
kamp has served as president of the W. C. U. for many 
years. Mr. Joseph B. Engelmeyer, president of the 
Cath. Union of Illinois, was re-elected supervisor of the 
organization department. 

On Oct. 9th members of the St. Peter’s Benevolent 
Society of St. Charles, Mo., united with officers of the 
C. U. of Missouri and others to tender a reception to 
Mr. Bernard H. Kuhlmann, recently elected president 
of the State Branch. Mr. Kuhlmann, a member of the 
St. Peter’s Society—which is now 81 years old—re- 
sponded to the congratulations of the guests and prom- 
ised to carry on the traditions of the organizations. 
Included among the speakers were Rev. Anthony T. 
Strauss, pastor and spiritual director of the Natl. Cath. 
Women’s Union, and Rev. F. J. Holweck, of St. Louis, 
spiritual director of the St. Louis Women’s District 
League. 


Miscellany 


IVE Central Bureau Free Leaflets have been 
reprinted the past month, in response to re- 
quests on the part of our members and others 
for copies. The leaflets are “Reconstructing the 
Social Order’; ‘‘The Essential Characteristics 
of Catholic Action,” by Cardinal Faulhaber; 
“Parental Duties in Education,” by Archbishop 
Joseph Rummel; “Credit Unions and Social 
Charity,” by Bishop Aloisius J. Muench; and 
“The Duty of the Educated Catholic,” by Rev. 
G. GC. Martindale, S.J. 
Twenty-five thousand copies of the first two leaflets 
have thus far been distributed, 20,000 of Archbishop’s 


Rummel’s essay on education, and about 10,000 each of 
the leaflets by Bishop Muench and Fr. Martindale. 


On Nov. 6th letters were mailed by the Cen- 
tral Bureau to the more than one thousand sec- 
retaries of affiliated C. V. societies, offering the 
units copies of the resolutions adopted by the 
New Ulm convention. Also enclosed in each 


letter was a copy of the Annual Report of the 
Bureau. 


It is recommended that the Report be studied 
carefully. This summary of the year’s activi- 
ties not only discloses what was accomplished 
but also contains several financial statements 
regarding the disposition of funds, expenses 
and income. 

More than anything else, the Report reveals precise- 
ly how much is being done under the handicap of a 
greatly reduced income. It is more than merely sig- 
nificant that the cumulative decrease in revenue dur- 


ing the eight years from 1932 onward has amounted 
to nearly $20,000. 
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A number of officials of C. V. societies have in the 
past adopted the custom of having one or two resolu- 
tions of the annual conventions read and discussed at 
each meeting. Much good has been accomplished under 
this plan. 


Founded in 1934, the Social Study Institute 
conducted by the C. V. of Minnesota at St. 
John’s University, Collegeville, opened the cur- 
rent season on Oct. 19th and 20th. Rev. Martin 
E. Schirber, O.S.B., has been named director of 
the Institute, replacing Rev. Marcellus Leisen, 
O.S.B. Fr. Martin has announced that the stu- 
dents will consider thoroughly the reconstruc- 
tion of the social order this year. Sessions are 
held monthly over the week end. 

The opening conferences were devoted to Community 
Life, Agrarianism, Self-Help and Co-operation. Lec- 
tures were presented on the parish and the community, 
the community and self-help, enriching community life 
by means of 4-H clubs, future farmers, regional and 
community libraries, parish clubs, community recrea- 
tion, the agrarian movement in America, the National 
Catholic Rural Life Conference, and the parish as the 
social unit of the Mystical Body. 

The course consists of a two-year period of study; 
the first year’s conferences are devoted to the funda- 
mentals of sociology, while the second are concerned 
with problems of social reconstruction. 


Writing from a British colony where Spanish 
is still spoken by the natives, a missionary 
states: 

“The Witnesses of Jehovah are a real menace. They 
go about from door to door with their phonographs and 
a supply of records in Spanish and English. These rec- 
ords, as you may know, repeat the falsehoods, the ca- 
lumnies and distortions of facts refuted a thousand 
times. It is a sad duty to be obliged to reply and 
contradict them.” 

But why should public authority permit an 
abuse of this nature to continue, particularly 
at the present time? The Canadian Govern- 
ment has suppressed Jehovah’s Witnesses; in 
Switzerland their representatives, found guilty 
of having attacked the established churches of 
the country, were sent to prison. But under 
a false concept of liberty other countries per- 
mit these enemies of society to spread false- 
hocds and create dissension. 


It is only since the beginning of the 19th 
century the Christmas tree, which had its or- 
igin in Germany, has established itself also in 
other countries. The custom. has, in fact, 
reached even the Philippines. “On Christmas 
afternoon,” a Belgian missionary, stationed in 
the Province of Nueva Vizcaya, wrote some 
time ago, “we have our regular Christmas 
tree.”’ On this occasion “two hundred children 
and some more big and old children” expect 
some little gift. But Providence had been 
generous to the missionary, who states: “I re- 
ceived 100 dresses, medals and rosaries from 
Europe, and in addition your box full of won- 
derful things, just the kind I needed.” Our 
shipment consisted of medals, rosaries, holy 
pictures, suitable leaflets, etc. 
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The same missionary refers to a delightful 
custom observed in his parish. 


“Every day before Christmas (the novena) we have a 
sung-mass at 5 o’clock, missa de gallo, attended by a 
good many people. This custom is kept alive all over 
the Philippines. The Christmas mass is always crowd- 
ed, provided it does not rain. During the gloria a star 
rises in the loft and is carried on a string toward the 
stable of Bethlehem amongst the rejoicing of the con- 
gregation. In some places the statue of the Child 
Jesus is carried after the mass to the houses of the 
prominent people—for a visit!” 


True to racial traits, the children of the Su- 
deten. refugees at Dawson Creek, British Co- 
lumbia, demonstrate their liking for singing. 
Rev. C. J. McElligott, C.Ss.R., writes us: 

“There is a portable organ in the school, and the chil- 
dren have learned the words and airs of over 100 songs, 
and sing with great gusto, not only in school but on 
the road as they hike to and from school, and around 
their homes. The teacher, Miss Meade, has about 20 
entries of Sudeten children in the May musical festival 
to be held at Pouce Coupé, May 12-15, and open to all 
schools in the British Columbia section of the Peace 
River Block.” 

According to the same communication, Sis- 
ters of Service will conduct a catechetical school 
for the Sudeten children during part of the 
month of July. One of them, Sr. Graf, speaks 
German and this will greatly facilitate the pur- 
pose of their visit to the colony. Not long af- 
ter their departure, the Vicar Apostolic of 
Grouard will visit the settlement, bless the 
chapel and confirm the children. 


While the mails directed to distant parts of 
the world move slowly at the present time, let- 
ters do ultimately reach their destination. A 
communication addressed by us to a Precious 
Blood Sister in the heart of Africa on May 3rd 
reached its goal on the 26th of July and her 
letter, written the following day, was delivered 
to the Bureau on Oct. 25. It was particularly 
welcome because it announced the arrival of a 
shipment of drugs sent from St. Louis to Tan- 
ganyika Territory. But let the Sister tell the 
story: 

“O, how grateful we are to you for this great help! 
It is in fact impossible for us to express our joy and 
gratitude adequately. Because of the conditions cre- 
ated by the war, it is impossible to purchase drugs in 
the colony. For weeks I have tried, written here and 
there, with the intention of obtaining at least a small 
quantity of quinine, but without success. And the same 
condition prevails regarding all other drugs. Only on 
a doctor’s prescription is quinine obtainable. How- 
ever, the nearest doctor is 12 miles away and the near- 
est hospital, which has an apothecary shop, is 40 miles 
distant. But the poor natives appeal to us daily in 
their distressed condition. They believe a Sister is 
still able to provide everything and hence you may 
know how happy we now are, because we are able to 
help them.” 

It is a pleasure to add what the same Sister 
has written us, that the missionaries are able 
to continue their labors, only a few restrictions 
having been imposed upon them by the Govern- 


ment. 


PASM 


In recent years committees in charge of con- 
vention programs have been requested to de- 
posit in the Historical Library of the C. V. 
scrap-books containing as full an account of 
the particular event as programs, souvenirs 
and newspaper clippings may be able to estab- 
lish. eat number of such scrap-books have by 
this time found their way to our collection; but 
ue practice is not as yet as general as it should 

a. 

The most recent acquisition of this kind is 
devoted to a relation of the convention of our 
N. Y. State Branch, conducted at Syracuse in 
September, 1939. It is put together with pains- 
taking care and presents a well rounded ac- 
count of the occasion referred to. 

The desirability of thus recording and preserving 
the story of our conventions needs no further comment. 
Particularly men and women engaging in research of 
a historical nature will thank those, who have made 


available to them material of this nature, for their 
painstaking efforts. 


The brief article on “The Lost Chord,” the 
old German hymns formerly sung in our church- 
es, aroused the interest of one of our most 
faithful co-workers, Miss Dorothy Mayer, of 
Brooklyn, N. Y. She wrote us in regard to the 
discussion referred to: 

“It may interest you to know that for many years 
the German hymns were sung in St. Nicholas Church, 
Brooklyn, during the children’s Mass on Sunday and 
at evening and other devotions, and even after Mass 
on week-days.” 

The hymnbook used, Mohr’s “Cantata,” Miss 
Mayer tells us had been introduced by the late 
Msgr. John P. Hoffmann, a native of New York 
City, for fifty years stationed at the church re- 
ferred to. He was also known as a zealous 
friend of the Brooklyn Federation which pos- 
sessed such able leaders in our two now de- 
ceased members, Charles Korz and Nicholas 
Dietz, Sr. 


The conditions pictured in a communication 
addressed to the Bureau by Sisters teaching in 
a Negro school somewhere in Missouri are char- 
acteristic of the experiences of the poor in “the 
richest country of the world.” We are told: 


“At present there are 43 pupils in our school. Most 
of the children are quite poor and needy; they lack 
clothing. While we receive sufficient dresses and other 
garments useful for girls, but few articles for boys 
reach us. Our boys are in need of most everything. 
They come to school without socks and very poor shoes 
on their feet. No underwear at all and the shirts are 
miserably thin. Warm sweaters, gloves, stockings and 
shoes would be greatly appreciated; especially shoes 
for girls and boys. However, we can use anything you 
might be able to send us. The children are of all sizes, 
because we teach all eight grades.” 


In one of our universities an applicant for 
a degree has chosen for the subject of his thesis 
“The Rural Program of the Central Verein.” 

It is his intention to draw largely on Central-Blatt 
and Social Justice (and Social Justice Review) for his 


material. Besides, the resolutions of the annual meet- 
ings of our organization are also to serve his purpose. 


DAS SOF lL Be AgRC sei asl 


EIN JAHRHUNDERTGEDENKEN. 
Ferdinand, Ind., 1840-1940.” 


IR amerikanischen Katholiken deut- 
scher Abstammung haben uns seit el- 
nem halben Jahrhundert daran gewoh- 

nen miissen, in den Hintergrund gedrangt zu 
werden. Anfangs haben wir uns dagegen ge- 
wehrt. Spiter haben wir es hingenommen, als 
wenn es sich so gehorte. Man verschrie uns 
als nationalistisch. Man sagte uns, wir setzten 
unsere Religion unserer deutschen Abstam- 
mung hintan. Was man andern Nationalitaten 
ohne weiteres zugestand: dass sie sich zuerst 
als Franzosen, Irlinder, Polen usw. fiihlten und 
dann als Katholiken, dass sie ihre Muttersqra- 
che in Predigt und Schule beibehielten, dass sie 
ihre nationalen Zeitungen und Zeitschriften 
hatten, dass sie sich zu nationalen Vereinigun- 
gen zusammenschlossen, das glaubte man uns 
vertibeln zu miissen. Um des lieben Friedens 
willen haben wir dann versucht, uns den 
Schreiern anzupassen. — Es gibt schon lange 
keine deutschen Schulen mehr, die deutschen 
Kanzeln kann man zahlen, die katholischen 
deutschen Zeitungen sind auf ein halbes Dut- 
zend zusammengeschrumpft, und ihre Leser 
machen nicht einmal ein halbes Hunderttau- 
send aus, reindeutsche katholische Vereine gibt 
es liberhaupt nicht mehr. Was unsere deut- 
schen Pioniere in mehr als hundertjahriger Ar- 
beit mtihsam und unter grossen Opfern aufge- 
baut haben, scheint wie ausgeloscht. Ja, miiss- 
ten wir denen glauben, die es wissen wollen, 
dann hatten wir Katholiken deutscher Abstam- 
mung zum Aufbau dieses Landes so gut wie 
nichts beigetragen, und es ware das Beste fiir 
uns, wenn wir uns unserer Herkunft und unse- 
res Namens andauernd schamten. Jedenfalls 
sollten wir in dieser kritischen Zeit nur nicht 
den Mund auftun. 


In solcher Bedriickung — anders kann man 
es nicht nennen — ist es gut, an jene stillen 
Arbeiter erinnert zu werden, die unter vielem 
Schweiss und unter unglaublichen Entbehrun- 
gen in dichter Wildnis ihre Kapellen aufrich- 
teten, ihre Gemeinden griindeten und so den 
Grund zu einem geordneten biirgerlichen und 
kirchlichen Leben legten. Es ist auch gut, da- 
ran erinnert zu werden, dass es tiber ein halbes 
Jahrhundert die Heller und Pfennige von ar- 
men Leuten in der alten Heimat waren, auf die 
man hoffte, um Kirchen- und Schulbauten mog- 
lich zu machen. Damals waren diese Sammel- 
gelder gut genug, dass man darum bitten und 
betteln konnte, heute médchte man sie am lieb- 
sten als bedeutungslos hinstellen. 

Der Benediktinerpater Dr. Albert Kleber 
von der St. Meinradsabtei in Indiana hat uns 
ein Werk geschenkt, das uns in dieser Zeit froh 
und selbstbewusst machen kann. Es ist die Ge- 


1) Ferdinand, Indiana, 1840-1940. A Bit of Cultural 
History, by Albert Kleber, 0.S.B., S.T.D. St. Meinrad, 
Ind. 1940, pp. 288. $1.25. 


schichte der kirchlichen Gemeinde Ferdinand 
im Staat Indiana. Er nennt es bescheiden Riek 
bit of cultural history.” Es ist weit mehr als 
das. Er rollte ein Bild von hundert Jahren 
deutschen Fleisses, deutscher Zahigkeit, deut- 
schen Opfersinns, deutschen Ausharrens und 
wachsenden deutschen Erfolgs vor uns auf. 
Pater Kleber liess diesem Buch vor drei Jahren 
die Geschichte der St. Josephs-Pfarrei in Jas- 
per, Ind. vorausgehen. (Besprechung im Cen- 
tral-Blatt, Vol. XXXI, Mai 1938, No. 2). 

Die Griindung von Ferdinand geht zuriick 
auf Joseph Kundek, diesen ,,unermiidlich tati- 
gen Missionar”, wie Domherr Salsbacher ihn 
schon 1845 in seinem Buch ,,Meine Reise nach 
Nord-Amerika im Jahre 1842” nannte. Man 
hat in letzter Zeit versucht, Kundek sowohl wie 
andere Missionare, sogar Bischof J. N. Neu- 
mann, die der 6sterreichisch-ungarischen Mo- 
narchie entstammten, nicht als Deutsche son- 
dern als Slawen zu bezeichnen. Es sei nur ge- 
sagt, dass sie deutsch empfanden (wenn auch 
nicht im engsten nationalen Sinn) und deutsch 
schrieben, und in diesem Falle, dass es Kundek 
darauf ankam, deutsche Siedlungen ins Leben 
zurufen. Dazu kaufte er selbst das Land, liess 
es vermessen und den Stadtplan entwerfen. Um 
deutsche Siedler wandte er sich an den Wahr- 
heitsfreund, nach dem Osterreichischen Kaiser 
Ferdinand nannte er seine Griindung, und auch, 
wie er sagte, dass die Deutschen den Namen der 
Stadt leichter aussprechen kénnten. Eine Rei- 
he deutscher Strassennahmen findet sich auf 
dem Stadtplan. 


Kundek hatte es nicht leicht, Siedler in seine 
Wildnis zu bringen, und die Enttauschungen 
und die Armut der ersten AnkOmmlinge mag 
ihn schwer genug bedriickt haben. Es fehlte 
ihm in den Jahren auch nicht an Widersetzli- 
lichen und offenen Gegnern. Selbst dass ein 
geistlicher Mitbruder ihn bei der Gemeinde her- 
untersetzte, musste er erleben. Und wie kaum 
anders zu erwarten: das Trusteeunwesen ver- 
schlug sich in diese Einsamkeit, sodass Bischof 
de St. Palais mit dem Interdikt einschreiten 
musste. Sieben Monate war die Gemeinde ohne 
Priester, bis sich endlich die Gutgesinnten, die 
wie immer unter der Minderzahl weniger Kra- 
kehler zu leiden haben, durchsetzen konnten. 
Riihrend ist es da zu lesen, wie sich Kundek 
trotz offenen Undanks im Stillen der Irrege- 
fiihrten annahm. 

Die Gemeinde wuchs; die Deutschen ,,kamen 
geflogen wie die Schneeflocken.” Das Holz- 
kirchlein wich einem grésseren Holzbau und 
bald einer Steinkirche. Ein Kirchenchor ent- 
stand. Schulschwestern kamen. Das Gescifts- 
leben bliihte auf. Adolf Brandeis, ein jiidischer 
Geschaftsmann aus Louisville, Vater des be- 
kannten Richters Louis D. Brandeis vom 
Obersten Gerichtshof in Washington, konnte im 
Herbst 1849 schreiben: Auf 60 bis 70 Meilen 
leben hier ausschliesslich Deutsche, und er 
hatte, seit er das Dampfschiff verlassen, nicht 
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ein W ort englisch gehért. In diesem ganz ka- 
tholischen deutschen Dorf hitte er viele Freun- 
de gemacht. 

Es war schon bei der Griindung seiner Stadt 
Kundeks Absicht gewesen, die Seelsorge der 
Gemeinde einem Orden anzubieten. Von den 
Redemptoristen, an die er sich 1841 wandte, er- 
hielt er eine Absage. Als er aber im Jahre 1851 
nach Europa reiste, gelang es ihm, den Abt der 
Benediktiner-Abtei Einsiedeln fiir seinen Plan 
und so fiir die Verpflanzung der Schweizer Be- 
nediktiner nach den Ver. Staaten zu gewinnen. 
Am 9. April, 1853, kam der erste Benediktiner, 
lad Ulrich Christen, in Ferdinand an. Bis 1858 
leitete er die Pfarrei. In diese Zeit fallt dann 
der Tod Kundeks. P. Kleber iibergeht ihn hier 
leider ganz. Er gibt aber eine Schilderung von 
dem erbaulichen Hinscheiden des Griinders in 
seiner Jubilaumsschrift der St. Josephs-Pfarrei 
in Jasper. Joseph Kundek starb am 4. Dezem- 
ber, 1857, in Jasper und wurde dort auf dem 
Friedhof, den er selbst geweiht hatte, begraben. 

Welch ein Segen ist in den wenigen Jahren 
seines Wirkens von dem frommen, schlichten 
Priester ausgegangen. Er war zwar kein Kir- 
chenlicht, aber er war ein echter Seelsorger, der 
die Leute zu nehmen und zu packen wusste. 
Sein Englisch war mangelhaft, auch sein 
Deutsch liess zu wiinschen iibrig. Aber jeder- 
man verstand ihn, wenn er etwas griindlich zu 
sagen hatte. Schien ihm ein Schrifttext fiir 
seine Leute besonders zu passen, dann scheute 
er sich nicht zu verlesen: die Epistel dieses 
Sonntags ist genommen aus dem Brief des hei- 
ligen Paulus an die Ferdinander! 

Mit Pater Ulrich beginnt eine Reihe von 
Seelsorgern, von denen man sagen darf, dass 
sie ihre eigene Seele fiir ihre Gemeinde einsetz- 
ten. Es sind prachtige Monchsgestalten, echte 
urwichsige Sohne der Schweizer Berge. Ob 
sie sich manchmal mit der Faust gegen Frech- 
linge zur Wehr setzen mussten, ob sie in den 
Steinbriichen arbeiteten oder beim Bau selbst 
Hand anlegten, was sie auch taten, alles ge- 
schah in der Absicht, Schutz und Wehr und 
Baumeister ihrer seelischen Gemeinde zu sein. 
Man kann dem Verfasser nur danken, dass er 
sie mit ihren Vorziigen und Schwachen so liebe- 
voll und mit so feinem Humor zeichnete. 

Mit Spannung folgt man seiner Geschichte 
von der Griindung bis auf die Gegenwart. Von 
der Friihzeit mit ihrer Wildnis und den ersten 
roten Bewohnern geht es in die harte Griinder- 
zeit mit ihren handfesten, rauhen ersten Sied- 
lern. Und dann folgt man dem Gang der Ent- 
wicklung und sagt sich: so mag es vor andert- 
halb Jahrtausend gegangen sein, nur viel lang- 
samer, als sich die ersten schwarzen Monche 
in den deutschen Waldern niederliessen. Und 
sagt sich: so wird es weiter sein, wo immer 
deutsche Siedler und deutsche Monche bahn- 
brechend vordringen mussen. 

Das Buch ist mit Bildern reich, fast zu reich 
ausgestattet. Was fehlt, ist ein ganzseitiges 
Bild der neuen Kirche. Der Kunstfreund ver- 
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misst auch Nachbildungen der drei wertvollen 
Gemalde in der Kirche: eine Kreuzigung iiber 
dem Hochalter, eine Madonna mit Kind und ei- 
nen heil. Joseph iiber den Seitenaltiren, alle 
drei von Paul von Deschwanden. Wenige Kir- 
chen unseres Landes kénnen sich solcher Kunst- 
schatze rtihmen. 

Ks ist ein feines Buch. Trostreich und voll 
Dank. Es ist geschichtlich treu; es ist nicht 
schonmaiend, es macht aber das Dunkle ver- 
standlich. Es ist von allen Gemeindegeschich- 
ten die beste, der bisher erschignenen. 

GEORG TIMPE, P.S.M. 
Washington, D. C. 


Ein vergessener Apostel der kath. Presse. 


ICHT nur die Zeitverhaltnisse sind ver- 

antwortlich dafiir, dass Manner vom 
Schlage eines Schriftleiters Schultheis noch vor 
ihrem Abschied aus dieser Welt in Vergessen- 
heit geraten. Auch die dem Menschen eigene 
Undankbarkeit tragt Schuld daran. In Mil- 
waukee und hier und dort in Wisconsin mégen 
einige Alte seiner wohl noch gedacht haben; 
doch im allgemeinen gehorte der einst so ein- 
flussreiche Redakteur zu den langst Vergesse- 
nen, als er am 1. November zu Milwaukee, 
neunundachtzig Jahre alt, aus dem Leben 
schied. Und dies, obgleich er in der allervor- 
dersten Reihe stand, als es galt in den achtziger 
und neunziger Jahren des verflossenen Jahr- 
hunderts die Rechte der Kinder, der Eltern 
und der Kirche auf die Schulen und eine christ- 
liche Erziehung zu verteidigen. Nicht nur ge- 
gentiber den Angriffen von nichtkatholischer 
Seite, sondern auch gegen die Umtriebe im ei- 
genen Lager. Ware der Kampf mit ehrlichen 
Mitteln gefiihrt worden, so waren die Ausein- 
andersetzungen zu ertragen gewesen. Doch 
man liess es im Lager der Gegner weder an 
Spott und Hohn noch an Verdrehungen der 
Wahrheit mangeln. Man entdeckte oder erfand 
unter anderm den Cahenslyismus in der Ab- 
sicht, den deutschen Katholiken etwas anzu- 
hingen. Die Nachwehen davon lassen sich noch 
heute verspuren. 

Zuerst als Schriftleiter der Columbia und als- 
bald des Excelsiors erwarb sich Joseph M. A. 
Schultheis den Ruhm, einer der tiichtigsten ka- 
tholischen Publizisten unseres Landes zu sein. 
Wohl unterrichtet, ehrenhafter Natur, ein 
furchtloser Vertreter gesunder Grundsatze war 
er bestrebt, Woche fiir Woche einen weitaus- 
gebreiteten Leserkreis tiber die kleinen und 
grossen Tagesfragen seiner Zeit aufzuklaren. 
Dabei stand er mit den Schriftleitern der aller- 
meisten deutschen katholischen Zeitungen un- 
seres Landes in freundschaftlichem Verkehr ; 
ein Umstand, der hervorgehoben zu werden ver- 
dient, weil daraus fiir die katholische Sache viel 
Gutes entstand. Sie vertrat so eine einheitliche 
Front, die auch dadurch gefordert wurde, dass 
Arthur Preuss mit seiner Fortnightly Review 
sich als Kampfgenosse den in deutscher Spra- 
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che erscheinenden katholischen Blatter zuge- 
sellte. 

Als die gute alte Zeit der deutschen katholi- 
schen Presse Amerikas sich ihrem Ende zuneig- 
te, legte Schultheis seine Stelle nieder. Dreis- 
sig Jahre lang lebte er in groésster Zurtickge- 
zogenheit; soviel wir wissen, hat der Verstor- 
bene sich auch nicht einmal verleiten lassen, 
wahrend dieser Zeit zur Feder zu greifen. Er 
war wie verschollen, obgleich er in Milwaukee 
wohnen geblieben war. Seine sterbliche Hiille 
ward am 4. November der Erde tibergeben. 


Kolping in der Schweiz. 


S sei eigentlich erstaunlich, heisst es in 

dem Bericht der Ziircher Neuen Nach- 
richten tiber die Ende September in Wil abge- 
haltene Centralkonferenz der kath. Gesellenver- 
eine der Schweiz, wie gerade ein Sichversenken 
in das Lebenswerk und das Gedankengut des 
Gesellenvaters zu fruchtbaren Anregungen zur 
Ueberwindung der mannigfachen Zeitnote im 
sittlich Sozialen wie im wirtschaftlich Beruf- 
lichen Anlass gibt. Aus dieser Erkenntnis her- 
aus und aus dem pietaterfiillten Gefiihl der 
Dankbarkeit und Treue zum Griinder des ka- 
tholischen Gesellenvereins mag die Gedenk- 
feier zum 75. Todesjahr Kolpings an den An- 
fang der eigentlichen Tagung gesetzt worden 
sein. 

Kin ehemaliger Geselle und Handwerker, Vi- 
zecentralprases Kanonicus G. Briihlmann war 
es, der bel dieser Gelegenheit Kolpings Bild 
aufs Neue in feinftihliger Anlehnung an dessen 
Tagebuch, an das soziale und wirtschaftliche 
Geschehen zur Griindungszeit des Gesellenver- 
eins und an den Text des bekannten Kolpings- 
liedes. Am Grabe der Eltern wird so manches 
Mahnwort, so mancher Rat wieder lebendig. 
An Kolpings Grab zu Koln, das fast jeder Ge- 
selle kennt und im Geiste wiederschaut, ge- 
winnt auch sein reines Streben und tapferes 
Werk neue Lebendigkeit. Kolpings zutreffende 
Kritik seiner Zeiten vermag uns nachdenklich 
zu stimmen und birgt so viele iiberraschend 
ahnliche Zeitbilder fiir die Gegenwart und wei- 
se Lehren dazu. Zweifelsohne war Kolping ein 
Mann der Vorsehung in einer Zeit, da es um 
die Burschen gar trostlos bestellt war. Ob Kol- 
ping die Ehre der Altare zuteil wird oder nicht, 
er bleibt ein Mann Gottes und des Volkes, ein 
Bahnbrecher fiir den Aufbau der christlichen 
Familie. 

Immer wieder betonte die Tagung den Willen 
der Kolpingsbewegung, sich einzusetzen -fiir die 
christl. Familie. Dies aus einer sittlichen Ver- 
ankerung heraus, die eben wieder auch bei Kol- 
ping zu finden ist. Sagt er doch, dass das Fa- 
milienleben und sein Wohlstand wichtiger sei 
als alle Wissenschaft der Gelehrten, als alle 
Kunst der grossen Geister, als alle Macht der 
Machtigen. Zerbricht euch die Koépfe iiber die 
beste Staatsmaschine, die ihr wollt, sagt er des 
weiteren, ersinnt Gesetze, welche in ihrer klu- 
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gen Berechnung das ganze Altertum bescha- 
men; solange ihr nicht ein tiichtiges Familien- 
leben, biirgerliche Tugenden erzeugt und er- 
zieht, werdet ihr Wasser in einem Sieb tragen. 
Immer hat der Gesellenverein die Grundlagen 
einer national wertvollen, sittlich gesunden und 
wirtschaftlich gesicherten Familie durch weise 
und solide Mittel zu heben versucht. Der heute 
wieder aktuell gewordene Familiengedanke 
liegt im Anfang und Wesen des Gesellenvereins 
begriindet. Deshalb kann er da aus der Tiefe 
und aus dem Eigenen schépfen und einen dau- 
erhaften Beitrag zur Loésung eines der wichtig- 
sten Gegenwartsprobleme leisten. 


Zeit notwendig. 


N New York hat man mit der Griindung des 
Kreises Deutscher Madchen (St. Elizabeth 
Guild) ein Unternehmen gegrindet, das ohne 
Zweitel einem dringenden Bediirfnis entspricht. 
Am 1. Dezember feierte dieser Verein nun sein 
viertes Stiftungsfest, und zwar in der Schul- 
halle der St. Josephs-Gemeinde. Die Festrede 
hielt der Augustiner, hochw. P. Dr. Arbesmann. 
Als erfreulich ist noch zu berichten, dass der 
Kreis Deutscher Madchen das Volkslied pflegt 
und in Verbindung damit auch Volksreigen. 
Ob New York wohl die einzige Stadt in unsrem Lande 
ist, in der ein Kreis Deutscher Madchen bestehen sollte? 
In den Grosstadten Italiens hat man ganz allgemein 
die Vereinigung deutscher Madchen geférdert. Die 
Kirchliche Mitteilungen, aus den katholischen Gemein- 
den deutscher Sprache in Rom, Italien und Westeuropa 
(herausgegeben von der deutschen Nationalkirche der 
Anima in Rom), berichten fortlaufend tiber diese so 
zeitgemassen Bestrebungen. 


Neu-China. 


AS Gesicht Chinas, wenn auch nicht die 

Volksseele nimmt nun rasch ein anderes 
Aussehen an. Die Industrialisierung schreitet 
stetig vorwarts. Wie einst in Europa und in 
unserem Lande verhindert man auch im Reiche 
der Mitte das Ansammeln grosser Bevdélke- 
rungsmassen in Stadten nicht. Der verdiente 
Missionar P. Johannes Weig schrieb uns jiingst 
aus Tsingtao: 

»Hier in der Stadt leben wir in vollem Frieden. 
Tsingtao wachst rasch zur Millionenstadt heran. Grosse 
Fabriken vermehren sich zusehends in den Vorstadten.” 

Zu gleicher Zeit aber gewinnt auch die Kir- 
che in China an Raum und Einfluss. Der Mis- 
sionar berichtet: 

»yAm 5, April, 1941, werden es fiinfzig Jahre, dass ich 
Priester wurde und im November nichsten Jahres wird 
ein halbes Jahrhundert verflossen sein seitdem ich nach 
China kam. Wie hat sich hier alles in diesen Jahren 
verandert! Damals gab es im Innern keine Post; wir 
mussten unsere Briefe von einem der weitentfernten 
Vertragshafen abholen lassen. Es gab nicht einmal 
Petroleum und keine Streichhélzer, wir mussten Feuer 
schlagen und behalfen uns mit Pflanzenél nach Art der 
Katakombenlampen. Wie ist in diesen fiinfzig Jahren 
die Zahl der Katholiken gestiegen und das Ansehen der 
kath. Mission! Gott sei Dank!” 

In jtingster Zeit haben besonders auch 
Schwestern zur Ausbreitung der Religion in 


